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66 THE OLD YEAR, ETC. 


THE OLD YEAR. 


AN old man stands at a tavern door, 

His feeble hands are withered and poor ; 
He looks afar, through sleet and snow, 
But there’s never a star to see him go. 


With tearful eye at the door he waits, 

And with many a sigh he hesitates ; 

For well he knows, when he leaves that door, 
Tis for aye he goes, and he comes no more. 


There’s many a light in the tavern halls, 

And the wine is bright, and the music falls ; 
For a welcome guest is expected soon, 

And he comes on the crest of the rising moon. 


He comes! and the bells ring out glad notes, 

And the welcome swells from their brazen 
throats ; 

While the waif, cast free to the sleet and snow, 

Cries, ‘‘ You rang for me just a year ago!” 


Tis the way of all breath since the world be- 


an; 
Tis “as shadow of death on the heart of man ; 
For nothing will hold, and nothing is true : 
“Tt’s off with the old, and it’s on with the 
new.” 
J. T. Burton WOLLASTON. 


Golden Hours. 


IRISH SONG. 
[Arr: “When I rose in the morning.’’] 


Ou! my love’s an arbutus, 
By the borders of Leane,* 
So slender and shapely, 
In her girdle of green ; 
And I measure the pleasure 
Of her eyes’ sapphire sheen 
By the blue skies that sparkle 
Through the soft-branching screen. 


But though ruddy the berry, 
And snowy the flower, 
That brighten together 
That beautiful bower, 
Perfuming and blooming 
Through sunshine and shower, 
Give me her bright lips 
And her laugh’s pearly dower. 


Alas ! fruit and blossom 
Shall fade on the lea, 
And Time’s jealous fingers 
Dim your young charms, machree. 
But unranging, unchanging, 
I know you'll cling to me, 
Like the evergreen leaf 
To the arbutus tree. 
Spectator. A. PERCEVAL GRAVES, 


* “The Lakes of Killarney were anciently, and are 
often still, called collectively Lough Leane.’”? — Dr. 
Joyce's ** Irish Names of Places.” 





GONE SEAWARD. 


A MERRY tiresome child, an hour ago, 
That shouted and made haste for life’s mere 
sake, 
And knew no why for wanderings to and fro : 
A creature boisterously blithe to be ; 
And playtime was all hours when he might 
wake. 
An hour ago: and now, great river tide, 
What mute dead thing is it that thou dost 
hide? 
What mute dead thing they cannot win from 
thee? 


An hour ago his laughters broke the sky: 
And then, a foot that slipped, a parted wave, 
And life that was to be has all passed by. 
A plunge, a struggle, and he has forgot : 
And’tis a nought they seek and cannot save. 
Give back, great river tide, the thing they seek ; 
Give the unstirring limb, the frigid cheek, 
Give back the dead ; the child returneth not. 


And ’tis the common tale of life and death ; 
And ’tis the tale that never shall seem true, 
For life is outs the while we draw our breath, 
And death we know not save its alien name. 
A restless child that leaped and laughed and 
grew; 
And sudden there’s but silence and a void. 
Great river tide, give back the thing destroyed, 
And, Greater River, bear him whence he 
came. 
AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


SNOWFLAKE, 


WE parted in the winter ; 
And from the distant hill, 
She watched my ship sail outward 
O’er the waters cold and still. 
I could not see the teardrop 
That glistened in her eye, 
Nor her dainty kerchief waving, 
Against the frosty sky. 
But I knew her heart was breathing 
A gentle word of prayer ; 
I knew her eye was streaming, 
And her kerchief waving there. 
I said before I left her, 
“Farewell, my love, farewell ; 
I am sailing to the sunshine, 
And the land where myrtles dwell ; 
But still my longing fancy, 
Will turn to rest with thee ; 
My Snowflake on the mountain, 
Is more than all to me!” 


You know how the pure snow melteth, 
When the winter’s cold is sped ; 
Ay, so before that ship returned, 
My sweet Snowflake was dead. 
All The Year Round. 











CARLYLE’S ETHICS. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARLYLE’S ETHICS. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered of late 
what would have been the reception ac- 
corded to an autobiographical sketch by 
St. John the Baptist. It would, one may 
suppose, have contained some remarks 
not very palatable to refined society. The 
scofiers indeed would have covered their 
delight in an opportunity for lowering a 
great reputation by a plausible veil of vir- 
tuous indignation. The Pharisees would 
have taken occasion to dwell upon the im- 
moral contempt of the stern old prophet 
for the maxims of humdrum respectabil- 
ity. The Sadducees would have aired 
their orthodoxy by lamenting his open 
denunciations of shams, which, in their 
opinion, were quite as serviceable as real 
beliefs. Both would have agreed that 
nothing but a mean personal motive could 
have prompted such an outrageous utter- 
ance of discontent. And the good, kind- 
ly, well-meaning people — for, doubtless, 
there were some such even at the court 
of Herod — would have been sincerely 
shocked at the discovery that the vehe- 
ment denunciations to which they had 
listened were in good truth the utterance 
of a tortured and unhappy nature, which 
took in all sincerity a gloomy view of the 
prospects of their society and the intrin- 
sic value of its idols, instead of merely 
getting up indignation for purposes of 
pulpit oratory. They — complacent op- 
timists, as kindly people are apt to be — 
have made up their minds that a genuine 
philosopher is always a benevolent, white- 
haired old gentleman, overflowing with 
philanthropic sentiment, convinced that 
all is for the best, and that even the “ mis- 
erable sinners” are excellent people at 
bottom; and are grievously shocked at 
the discovery that anybody can still be- 
lieve in the existence of the devil as a 
potent agent in human affairs. If we 
have any difficulty in imagining such criti- 
cisms, we may easily realize them by 
reading certain criticisms upon the “ Remi- 
niscences” of the last prophet —for we 
may call him a prophet whatever we think 
of the sources of his inspiration — who 
has passed from among us. The reflec. 


tion which has most frequently occurred ' 
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to me is one put with characteristic force 
by Carlyle himself in describing his sight 
of Charles X. going to see the portrait 
of “the child of miracle.” “How trag- 
ical are men once more; how merciless 
withal to one another! I had not the 
least pity for Charles Dix’s pious pil- 
grimage to such an object: the poor 
mother of it, and her immense hopes and 
pains, I did not even think of them.” 
And so, the average criticism of that 
most tragical and pathetic monologue — 
in reality a soliloquy to which we have 
somehow been admitted — that prolonged 
and painful moan of remorse and desola- 
tion coming from a proud and intensely 
affectionate nature in its direst agony — 
a record which will be read with keen 
sympathy and interest, when ninety-nine 
of a hundred of the best contemporary 
books have been abandoned to the moths 
— has been such as would have been ap- 
propriate for the flippant assault of some 
living penny-a-liner upon the celebrities 
of to-day. The critics have had an eye 
for nothing but the harshness and the 
gloom, and have read without a tear, with- 
out even a touch of sympathy, a confes- 
sion more moving, more vividly reflecting 
the struggles and the anguish of a great 
man, than almost anything in our litera- 
ture. 

Enough of this: though in speaking of 
Carlyle at this time it is impossible to 
pass it over in complete silence. I intend 
only to say something of Carlyle’s teach- 
ing, which seems to be as much misun- 
derstood by some critics as his character. 
It should require little impartiality or in- 
sight at the present day to do something 
like justice to a teacher who belonged 
essentially to a past generation. When 
Carlyle was still preaching upon ques- 
tions of the day, my juvenile sympathies 
—such as they were—were always on 
the side of his opponents. But he and 
his opinions have passed into the domain 
of history, and we can, or at least we 
should, judge of them as calmly as we 
can of Burke and of Milton. In the year 
1789 you might have sympathized with 
Mackintosh, or even with Tom Paine, 
rather than with the great opponent of 
the Revolution; and you may even now 
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hold that they were more in the right as 
to the immediate issues than Burke. But 
it would, indeed, be a narrow mind which 
could not now perceive that Burke, as a 
philosophic writer upon politics, towers 
like a giant amidst pigmies above the 
highest of his contemporaries; and that 
the value of his principles is scarcely 
affected by the particular application. 
Though Carlyle touched upon more re- 
cent events, we can already make the 
same distinction, and we must make it if 
we would judge fairly in his case. 

The most obvious of all remarks about 
Carlyle is one expressed (I think) by Sir 
Henry Taylor in the phrase that he was 
“a Calvinist who had lost his creed.” 
Rather we should say he was a Calvinist 
who had dropped the dogmas out of his 
creed. It is no doubt a serious question 
what remains of a creed when thus eviscer- 
ated ; or, again, how long it is likely to sur- 
vive such an operation. But for the pres- 
ent purpose it is enough to say that what 
remained for Carlyle was the characteris- 
tic temper of mind and the whole mode of 
regarding the universe. He often de- 
clared that the Hebrew Scriptures, though 
he did not adhere to the orthodox view of 
their authority, contained the most ten- 
able theory of the world ever propounded 
to mankind. Without seeking to define 
what was the element which he had pre- 
served, and what it was that he had aban- 
doned, or attempting the perilous task of 
drawing a line between the essence and 
accidents of a creed, it is in any case clear 
that Carlyle was as Scotch in faith as in 
character ; that he would have taken and 
imposed the Covenant with the most 
thoroughgoing and ex animo assent and 
consent; and that the difference between 
him and his forefathers was one rather of 
particular beliefs than of essential senti- 
ment. He had changed rather the data 
upon which his convictions were based 
than the convictions themselves. He re- 
vered what his fathers revered, but he 
revered the same principle in other man- 
ifestations, and to them this would nat- 
urally appear as a profanation, whilst 
from his point of view it was but a legit- 
imate extension of their fundamental be- 
liefs. 





The more one reads Carlyle the further 
one traces the consequences of this be- 
lief. The Puritan creed, one may say, is 
not popular at the present day for reasons 
which might easily be assigned; and those 
who dislike it in any form are not con- 
ciliated by the omission of its external 
peculiarities. And, on the other hand, 
the omission naturally alienates many 
who would otherwise sympathize. When 
Carlyle speaks of “the Eternities” and 
“the Silences,” he is really using a con- 
venient periphrasis for thoughts more 
naturally expressed by most people in 
the language peculiar to Cromwell — the 
translation is often given side by side with 
the original in the comments upon Crom- 
well’s letters and speeches —and his 
mode of speech is dictated by the feeling 
that the old dogmatic forms are too nar- 
row and too much associated with scholas- 
tic pedantry to be appropriate in presence 
of such awful mysteries. He is, as Teu- 
felsdréckh would have said, dropping the 
old clothes of belief only that he may 
more fittingly express the living reality. 

To Carlyle, for example, the later de- 
velopments of Irvingism, the speaking 
with tongues, and so forth, appeared as 
simply contemptible, or, when sanctioned 
by the friend whose memory he cherished 
so pathetically, as inexpressibly pitiable. 
It was a hopeless attempt to cling to the 
worn-out rags, a dropping of the substance 
to grasp the shadow; ending, therefore, in 
a mere grotesque caricature of belief 
which made genuine belief all the more 
difficult of attainment. You are seeking 
for outward signs and wonders when you 
should be impressed by the profound and 
all-pervading mysteries of the universe; 
and therefore falling into the hands of 
mere charlatans, and taking the morbid 
hysterics of over-excited women for the 
revelation conveyed by all nature to those 
who have ears to hear. Has not the word 
“spiritual,” till now expressive of the 
highest emotions possible to human be- 
ings, got itself somehow stained and de- 
based by association with the loathsome 
tricks practised by impostors aided by the 
prurient curiosity of their dupes? The 
perversion of the highest instincts which 
leads a man in his very anxiety to find a 
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true prophet and spiritual leader to put up 
with some miserable Cagliostro — a quack 
working “ miracles” by sleight of hand 
and phosphorus — appeared to Carlyle, 
and surely appeared to him. most rightly, 
as the saddest of all conceivable aberra- 
tions of human nature; saddest because 
some men with a higher strain of charac- 
ter are amenable to such influences. But 
when Carlyle came to specify what was 
and what was not quackery of this kind, 
and included much that was still sacred 
to others, he naturally had to part com- 
pany with many who would otherwise 
have sympathized. Miss Martineau, he 
tells us, was described as not only strip- 
ping herself naked, but stripping to the 
bone. Carlyle seems to some people to 
be performing this last operation, though 
to himself it appeared in the opposite 
light. 

To Carlyle himself the liberation from 
the old clothes or external casing of be- 
lief constituted what he regarded as 
equivalent to the conversion of the “ old 
Christian people.” He emerged, he tells 
us, into a higher atmosphere, and gained 
a “constant inward happiness that was 
quite royal and supreme, in which all 
temporal evil was transient and insignif- 
icant;” a happiness, he adds, which he 
never quite lost, though in later years it 
suffered more frequent eclipse. For this 
he held himself to be “endlessly in- 
debted ” to Goethe; for Goethe had in 
his own fashion trod the same path and 
achieved the same victory. Conversion, 
as meaning the conscious abandonment 
of beliefs which have once formed an in- 
tegral and important part of a man’s life, is 
a process which indeed must be very ex- 
ceptional with all men of real force of 
character. Carlyle, it is plain, was so far 
from undergoing such a process, that he 
retained much which would have been lit- 
tle in harmony with the teaching of his 
master. For, whilst everybody can see 
that Goethe reached a region of phil- 
osophic serenity, we must take Carlyle’s 
“royal and supreme happiness ” a little 
on trust. If his earlier writings have 
some gleams of the happier mood, we are 
certainly much more frequently in the re- 
gion of murky gloom, shrouded by the 





Tartarean and “ fuliginous ” vapors of the 
lower earth. If his studies of Goethe 
and German literature opened a door of 
escape from the narrow prejudices which 
made the air of Edinburgh oppressive to 
him, they certainly did not help him to 
shake off the old Puritan sentiments 
which were bred in the bone, and no 
mere external trapping. 

Critics have spoken as though Carlyle 
had become a disciple of some school of 
German metaphysics. It is, doubtless, 
true enough that he valued the great Ger- 
man thinkers as representing to his mind 
a victorious reaction against the scepti- 
cism of Hume, or the materialism of 
Hume’s French successors. But he sym- 
pathized with the general tendency with- 
out caring to bewilder himself in any of 
the elaborate systems evolved by Kant or 
his followers. The reader, he says in the 
earlier essay on “ Novalis,” “ would err 
widely who supposed that this transcen- 
dental system of metaphysics was a mere 
intellectual card-castle, or logical hocus 
pocus ... without any bearing on the 
practical interests of men. On the con- 
trary ... it is the most serious in its 
purport of all philosophies propounded in 
these latter ages;” and he proceeds to 
indicate their purport, and to hint, as one 
writing for uncongenial readers, his re- 
spect for German “mysticism.” He 
thought, that is, that these mystics, 
transcendentalists, and so forth, were 
vindicating faith against scepticism, ideal- 
ism against materialism, a belief in the 
divine order against atheistic negations ; 
and moreover, that their fundamental 
creed was inexpugnable, resting on a 
basis of solid reason instead of outworn 
dogma. As for the superstructure, the 
systems of this or that wonderful profes- 
sor to explain the universe in general, he 
probably ‘held them to be “card-castles ” 
—mere cobwebs of the brain — at best 
arid, tentative gropings in the right direc- 
tion. He had far too much of true Scotch 
shrewdness — even in the higher regions 
of thought — to trust body or soul to the 
truth of such flimsy materials. This 
comes out in his view of Coleridge, who 
so far sympathized with him as to have 
imbibed consolation from the same 
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sources. No reader of the life of Ster- 
ling can forget the chapter —one of the 
most vivid portraits ever drawn even by 
Carlyle — devoted to Coleridge as the 
oracle of the “innumerable brave souls ” 
still engaged in the London turmoil —a 
portrait which suggests incidentally how 
much was left unspoken in the hastier 
touches of the “ Reminiscences.” Wecan 
see the oracle not answering your ques- 
tions, nor decidedly setting out towards 
an answer, but accumulating “ formidable 
apparatus, logical swim-bladders, trans- 
cendental life-preservers and other pre- 
cautionary and vehiculatory gear for set- 
ting out; ending by losing himself in the 
morass and in the mazes of theosophic 
philosophy,” where now and then “ giori- 
ous islets” would rise out of the haze, 
only to be lost again in the surrounding 
gloom. In his talk, as in him, “a ray of 
heavenly inspiration struggled in a tragi- 
cally ineffectual degree against the weak- 
ness of flesh and blood.” He had “ skirted 
the deserts of infidelity,” but “had not 
had the courage, in defiance of pain and 
terror, to press resolutely across such 
deserts to the new firm lands of faith be- 
yond.” Many disciples have of course 
seen more in Coleridge; but even his 
warmest admirers must admit the general 
truth of the picture, and confess that if 
Coleridge cast a leaven of much virtue 
into much modern English speculation, 
he never succeeded in working out a 
downright answer to the philosophical 
perplexities of his day, or in promulgating 
a distinct rule of faith or life. To Car- 
lyle this was enough to condemn Cole- 
ridge as a teacher. Coleridge, in his 
view, failed because he adhered to the 
“old clothes;” tried desperately to 
breathe life into dead creeds; and, en- 
cumbered with such burdens, could not 
make the effort necessary to cross the 
“desert.” He lingered fatally round the 
starting-point, and succeeded only in start- 
ing “strange, spectral Puseyisms, mon- 
strous, illusory hybrids, and ecclesiasti- 
cal chimeras which now roam the earth 
in a very lamentable manner.” 

The judgment is in many ways charac- 
teristic of Carlyle. To the genuine Puri- 
tan a creed is nothing which does not 
immediately embody itself in a war-cry. 
It must have a direct, forcible application 
to life. It must divide light from dark- 
ness, distinguish friends from enemies — 
both external and internal — nerve your 
arms for the battle, and plant your feet 
on solid standing-ground. It must be no 
flickering ray in the midst of gloom, but 


a steady, unquenchable light — a perma- 
nent “star to every wandering bark.” 
Coleridge would stimulate only to uncer- 
tain musings, instead of animating to 
strenuous endeavor. The same senti- 
ment utters itself in Carlyle’s favorite ex- 
altation of silence above speech—a 
phrase paradoxical if literally taken, but 
in substance an emphatic assertion of the 
futility of the uncertain meanderings in 
the regions of abstract speculation which 
hinder a man from girding himself at 
once to deadly wrestle with the powers of 
darkness. 

This is but a new version of the Puritan 
contempt for the vain speculations of hu- 
man wisdom when he is himself conscious 
of an inner light guiding him infallibly 
through the labyrinths of the world. The 
Puritan contempt for esthetic enjoyments 
springs from the same root, and is equally 
characteristic of Carlyle. He can never 
see much difference between fiction and 
lying. “ Fiction,” he says, “ or idle falsity 
of any kind was never tolerable, except in 
a world which did itself abound in practi- 
cal lies and solid shams. . . . A serious 
soul, can it wish, even in hours of relaxa- 
tion, that ye should fiddle empty non- 
sense toit? A serious soul would desire 
to be entertained either with silence or 
with what was truth, and had fruit in it, 
and was made by the Maker of us all,” — 
a doctrine which will clearly not commend 
itself to an zsthetic world. “ Poetry, fic- 
tion in general, he, (Carlyle the father) 
had universally seen treated as not only 
idle, but false and criminal,” and the son 
adhered to the opinion except so far as 
he came to admit that fiction might in a 
sense be truth. The ground-feeling is still 
that of some old Puritan, preaching, like 
Baxter, as “a dying man to dying men,” 
and at most tolerant of anything not di- 
rectly tending to edification. Carlyle, of 
course, belonged emphatically to the im- 
aginative as distinguished from the spec- 
ulative order of minds. He was a man of 
intuitions, not of discursive thought ; who 
felt before he reasoned; to whom it was a 
mental necessity that a principle should 
clothe itself in concrete flesh and blood, 
and if possible in some definite historical 
hero, before he could fully believe in it. 
He wanted vivid images in place of ab- 
stract formulas. His indifference to the 
metaphysical was not simply that of the 
practical man who regards all such in- 
quiries as leading to hopeless and bottom- 
less quagmires of doubt and a paralysis 
of all active will; as an attempt, doomed 





to failure from the beginning, to get off 
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your own shadow, and to twist and twirl 
till your pigtail hangs before you; though 
this, too, counts for much in his teaching ; 
but it was also the antipathy of the imag- 
inative mind to the passionless analyser 
who “explains” the living organism by 
reducing it toa dead mechanism. It is, 
indeed, remarkable that Carlyle had a 
certain comparative respect even for the 
materialist and utilitarian whom he so 
harshly denounced. Such a man was at 
least better than the ineffectual dilettante 
or dealer in small shams and phantasms. 
Anything thoroughgoing, even a thorough- 
going rejection of the highest elements of 
life, so far deserved respect as at least 
affording some firm starting-point. But, 
for the most part, the scientific frame of 
mind, so far as it implies a tranquil dis- 
secting of concrete phenomena into their 
dead elements, jarred upon every fibre of 
his nature. Political economy, which 
treats society as a complex piece of ma- 
chinery, and the logic which resolves the 
universe itself into a mere heap of sep- 
arable atoms, seemed to him hopelessly 
barren, and uninteresting to the higher 
mind. Mill’s talk and books — which 
specially represented this mode of thought 
for him— were “sawdustish ;” for what 
is sawdust but the dead product of a liv- 
ing growth deprived of its organizing 
principle and reduced to mere dry indi- 
gestible powder? To the poetic as to the 
religious nature of Carlyle, such a process 
was to make the whole world weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. Carlyle, therefore, 
must be judged as a poet, and not as a 
dealer in philosophic systems; as a seer 
ora prophet, not as a theorist or a man of 
calculations. And, therefore, if I were 
attempting any criticism of his literary 
merits, I should dwell upon his surpass- 
ing power in his peculiar province. Ad- 
mitting that every line he wrote has the 
stamp of his idiosyncrasies, and conse- 
quently requires a certain congeniality of 
temperament in the reader, I should try 
to describe the strange spell which it ex- 
ercises over the initiated. If you really 
hate the grotesque, the gloomy, the exag- 
= you are of course disqualified 
rom enjoying Carlyle. You must take 
leave of what ordinarily passes even for 
common sense, of all academical canons 
of taste, and of any weak regard for sym- 
metry or simplicity before you enter the 
charmed circle. But if you can get rid of 
your prejudices for the nonce, you will 
certainly be rewarded by seeing visions 
such as are evoked by no other magician. 
The common sense reappears in the new 





shape of strange vivid flashes of humor 
and insight casting undisputed gleams of 
light into many dark places; and dashing 
off — portraits with a single touch. 
And if you miss the serene atmosphere 
of calmer forms of art, it is something to 
feel at times as no one but Carlyle can 
make you feel, that each instant is the 
“conflux of two eternities;” that our 
little lives, in his favorite Shakespearian 
phrase, are “ rounded with a sleep; ” that 
history is like the short space lighted up 
by a flickering taper in the midst of in- 
finite glooms and mysteries, and its great- 
est events brief scenes ina vast drama of 
conflicting forces, where the actors are 
passing in rapid succession — rising from 
and vanishing into the all-embracing dark- 
ness. And if there is something oppres- 
sive to the imagination when we stay long 
in this singular region, over which the 
same inspiration seems to be brooding 
which created the old northern mythology 
with its grim gigantesque semi-humorous 
figures, we are rewarded by the vividness 
of the pictures standing out against the 
surrounding emptiness; some little groups 
of human figures, who lived and moved 
like us in the long-past days; or of vig- 
nettes of scenery, like the Alpine sunrise 
in the “Sartor Resartus,” or the sight of 
sleeping Haddington from the high moor- 
land in the “ Reminiscences,” as bright 
and vivid for us as our own memories, and 
revealing unsuspected sensibilities in the 
writer. Though he scorned the word- 
painters and description-mongers, no one 
was a.better landscape-painter. It is per- 
haps idle to dwell upon characteristics 
which one either feels or cannot be per- 
suaded into feeling. Those to whom he 
is on the whole repugnant may admit him 
to be occasionally a master of the pic- 
turesque; and sometimes endeavor to put 
him out of court on the strength of this 
formula. A mere dealer, many exclaim, 
in oddities and grotesques, who will sac- 
rifice anything to produce a startling 
effect, whose portraits are caricatures, 
whose style is torn to pieces by excessive 
straining after emphasis, and who sys- 
tematically banishes all those half-tones 
which are necessary to faithful portraiture 
in the search after incessant contrasts of 
light and shade. 

Let us first remark in regard to this 
that Carlyle himself peremptorily and 
emphatically denied that the distinction 
here assumed between the poet and the 
philosopher could be more than super- 
ficial. The philosopher only reaches his 
goal so far as his analysis leads to a syn- 
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thesis, or as his abstract speculations can 
be embodied in definite concrete vision. 
And the poet is a mere idler, with no sub- 
stantial or permanent value in him, unless 
he is uttering thoughts equally susceptible 
of philosophical exposition. “The hero,” 
he says, “can be poet, prophet, king, 
priest, or what you will, according to the 
kind of world he finds himself born into. 
I confess I have no notion of a truly great 
man that could not be all sorts of men. 
The poet who could merely sit on a chair 
and compose stanzas could never make a 
stanza worth much. He could not sing 
the heroic warrior, unless he himself were 
an heroic warrior too.” To this doctrine 
— though with various logical distinctions 
and qualifications which seem incongru- 
ous with Carlyle’s vehement dogmatic 
utterances — I, for one, would willingly 
subscribe; and I hold further that in 
strenuously asserting and enforcing it 
Carlyle was really laying down the funda- 
mental doctrine of all sound criticism 
whether of art or literature, or life. Any 
teaching, that is, which attempts to sepa- 
rate the poet from the man as though his 
excellence were to be measured by a radi- 
cally different set of tests is, to my mind, 
either erroneous or trifling and superficial. 
The point at which one is inclined to part 
company with this teaching is different. 
I do not condemn Carlyle for judging the 
poet as he judges the hero for the substan- 
tial worth of the man whom it reveals to 
us; but I admit that his ideal man has a 
certain stamp of Puritanical narrowness. 
So, for example, there is something char- 
acteristic in his judgments not only of 
Coleridge, but of Lamb or Scott. He 
judges Lamb as the spoiled child of 
Cockney circles, as the Baptist in his gar- 
ment of camel’s hair might have judged 
some favorite courtier cracking jokes for 
the amusement of Herodias’s daughter. 
And of Scott, though he strives to do jus- 
tice to the pride of all Scotchmen, and 
admits Scott’s merit in breathing life into 
the past, his real judgment is based upon 
the maxim that literature must have 
higher aims “than that of harmlessly 
amusing indolent, languid men.” Scott 
was not one who had gone through spir- 
itual convulsions, who had “dwelt and 
wrestled amid dark pains and throes,” but 
on the whole a prosperous, easy-going 
gentleman, who found out the art of 
“writing impromptu novels to buy farms 
with;” and who can therefore by no 
means claim the entire devotion of the 
rigorous ascetic prophet to whom happi- 
ness is inconceivable except as the reward 





of victorious conflicts with the deadly 
enemies of the soul. To me it seems that 
the error in such judgments is one of 
omission; but the omission is certainly 
considerable. For Carlyle’s tacit assump- 
tion seems to be that the conscience 
should be not only the supreme but the 
single faculty of the soul; that moralit 
is not only a necessary but the sole condi- 
tion of all excellence ; and therefore, that 
an ethical judgment is not merely implied 
in every esthetic judgment, but is the sole 
essence and meaning of it. Our minds, 
according to some of his Puritan teachers, 
should be so exclusively set upon work- 
ing out our salvation that every kind of 
aim not consciously directed to this ulti- 
mate end is a trifling which is closely akin 
to actual sin. Carlyle, accepting or un- 
consciously imbibing the spirit of such 
teaching, reserves his whole reverence for 
rigid and lofty natures, deserving beyond 
ot question of reverence, but wanting in 
elements essential to the full development 
of our natures, and therefore, in the long 
run, toa broad morality. 

This leads us to his most emphatically 
asserted doctrines. Noone could assert 
more forcibly, emphatically, and fre- 
quently than Carlyle that morality or jus- 
tice is the one indispensable thing; that 
justice means the law of God; that the 
sole test of the merits of any human law 
is its conformity to the divine law; and 
that, as he puts it, all history is an “ inar- 
ticulate Bible, and in a dim, intricate man- 
ner reveals the divine appearances in this 
lower world. For God did make this 
world, and does forever govern it; the 
loud, roaring loom of time, with all its 
French revolutions, Jewish revelations, 
‘weaves the vesture thou seest him by.’ 
There is no biography of a man, much less 
any history or biography of a nation, but 
wraps in it a message out of heaven, ad- 
dressed to the hearing ear and the not- 
hearing.” It is needless to quote particu- 
lar passages. This clearly is the special 
doctrine of Carlyle, embodied in all his 
works; preached in season and (often 
enough) out of season; which possesses 
him rather than is possessed by him; the 
sum and substance of the message which 
he had to deliver to the world, and spent 
his life and energy in delivering with em- 
phasis. And yet we are constantly told 
that Carlyle was a cynic who believed in 
nothing but brute force. If such a criti- 
cism,.came only from those who had been 
repelled by his style from reading his 
books — or, again, only from the shallow 
and Pharisaical, who mistake any attack 
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upon the arrangements to which they owe 
their comfort for an attack upon the eter- 
nal laws of the universe —it might be 
dismissed with contempt. And this is, 
indeed, all that much of the average talk 
about Carlyle deserves. But there is a 
more solid ground in the objection, which 
brings us in face of Carlyle’s most dis- 
putable teaching, and is worth consider- 
ing. 

We have, in fact, to consider the prin- 
ciple so often ascribed to him that might 
makes right; and this may be interpreted 
into the immoral doctrine that force is the 
one thing admirable, and success the sole 
test of merit. Cromwell was right be- 
cause he cut off Charles’s head, and 
Charles wrong because he lost his head. 
Frederick’s political immorality is con- 
doned because Frederick succeeded in 
making Prussia great; Napoleon was 
right so long as he was victorious, and 
was condemned because he ended in St. 
Helena. That, as some critics suppose, 
was Carlyle’s meaning, and they very 
naturally denounce it as an offensive and 
cynical theory. 

Now in one sense Carlyle’s doctrine is 
the very reverse of this. His theory is 
the opposite one, that right makes might. 
He admires Cromwell, for example, and 
Cromwell is the hero after his own heart, 
expressly on the ground that Cromwell is 
the perfect embodiment of the Puritan 
principle, and that the essence of Puri- 
tanism was to “see God’s own law made 
good in this world. . . . Eternal justice ; 
that God’s will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven; corollaries enough will flow 
from that, if that be there; if that be not 
there, no corollary good for much will 
flow.” How does a doctrine apparently 
at least implying an unqualified belief in 
the absolute supremacy of right, a convic- 
tion that nothing but the rule of right can 
give a satisfactory basis for any human 
arrangement, get itself transmuted into 
an appearance of the opposite, of being 
a kind of Hobbism, deducing all moral- 
ity from sheer force? Such transmuta- 
tions, or apparent meetings of opposite 
extremes, are not uncommon, and the 
process might perhaps be most forcibly 
illustrated by a history of the old Puritans 
themselves. But it will be quite enough 
for my purpose to indicate, as briefly as 
may be, Carlyle’s own method, which is of 
course guided as well by his temper as by 
his primary assumptions. He is predis- 
posed in every way to take the sternest 
view of morality. He means by virtue, 
by no means an indiscriminate extension 
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of all-comprehending benevolence, of 
good-will to rogues and scoundrels, or 
amiable desire that everybody should 
have as pleasant a time of it as possible. 
Justice according to him, and the most 
stringent and unflinching justice, is the 
essential basis of all morality. Love, 
doubtless, is the fulfilling of the law; but 
along with that truth you must also rec- 
ognize the ‘awful and mysterious truth, 
that hell itself is one product of the divine 
love. Love itself implies the destruction 
of evil and of the evil-doers. From this 
assumption it is not surprising if much 
modern philanthropy appeared to him as 
mere sentimentalism, a weak sympathy 
even for the suffering which is the di- 
vinely appointed remedy for social dis- 
eases, the mere effeminate shrinking 
from the surgical knife. The cardinal 
virtue from which all others might be 
inferred is not benevolence, but veracity, 
respect for facts and hatred of shams. 
This was not with Carlyle, as with some 
of his teachers, an abstract theorem of 
metaphysics, but the expression of his 
whole character, of that Puritanic fervor 
which tested all doctrine by its immediate 
practical influence upon the will, and 
which forced even his poetical imagina- 
tion to spend itself not in creating images, 
but in realizing as vividly as possible the 
actual facts of history. 

Carlyle’s application of these principles 
brings out a remarkable result. “ Puri- 
tanism,” he says, “was a genuine thing, 
for nature has adopted it, and it has grown 
and grows. I say sometimes that every- 
thing goes by wager of battle in this 
world; that strength, well understood, is 
the measure of all worth. Give a thin 
time; if it can succeed it is a right thing.” 
This is one form of Carlyle’s essential 
principle and is it not also the essential 
principle of Mr. Darwin’s famous theory ? 
It is an explicit assertion of the doctrine 
of the struggle for existence, though 
applied here to Knox and the Puritans 
instead of to the origin of species. And 
yet, as we may note in passing, the evo- 
utionists are, as a fact, the most ready 
to condemn Carlyle’s immorality, whilst 
Carlyle could never find words adequate 
to express his contempt for them. In 
that thorough carrying out of this princi- 
ple, Carlyle is approaching that profound 
problem which in one shape or other 
haunts all philosophies: What kind of 
victory may we expect for right in this 
world? If might and right were strictly 
identical, it would seem here that we 
might start indifferently from either basis. 
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“This succeeds; therefore it is right,” 
would be as tenable an argument as — 
‘ This is right; therefore it will succeed.” 
Yet one doctrine has an edifying sound, 
and the other seems to be the very reverse 
of edifying. Moralists vie with each 
other in proclaiming their belief in the 
ultimate success of good causes, and yet 
indignantly deny that the goodness of a 
cause should be inferred from-its success. 
We agrec to applaud the prophecy, cited 
with applause by Carlyle himself, that 
Napoleon’s empire would fail because 
founded upon injustice; but we are 
startled by an inference from the failure 
to the injustice. But why should there 
be so vast a difference in what seem to be 
equivalent modes of reasoning? Carlyle’s 
answer would follow from the words just 
cited. You must, he says, “give a thing 
time.” Nobody can deny the temporary 
prosperity of the wicked, and certainly 
Carlyle could not deny that injustice may 
flourish long before it produces the in- 
evitable crash. ‘The mills of God grind 
slowly, though they grind exceeding 
small.” And, therefore, it may make all 
the difference whether we make the suc- 
cess the premiss or the conclusion. For 
though, in the long run, the good causes 
may be trusted to succeed in time, and we 
may see in history the proof that they 
have succeeded, yet at any moment the 
test of success may be precarious whilst 
that of justice is infallible. We may dis- 
tinguish the wheat from the tares before 
the reaper has cast one aside and pre- 
served the other. At the moment the 
injustice of Napoleon’s empire was mani- 
fest, though the cracks and fissures which 
were to cause its crumbling were still 
hidden from any observer. 

By what signs, then, other than the 
ultimate test of success, can we discern 
the just from the unjust? That, of course, 
is the vital point which must decide upon 
the character of Carlyle’s morality ; and 
it is one which, in my opinion, he cannot 
be said to have answered distinctly. He 
gives, indeed, a test satisfactory to him- 
self, and he enforres and applies it with 
superabundant energy and variety of 
phrase. That is right, one may say 
briefly, which will “work.” The sham is 
hollow, and must be crushed in the tug 
and wrestle of the warring world. The 
reality survives and gathers strength. 
Veracity in equivalent phrase is the con- 
dition of vitality. Truth endures; the lie 
perishes. But in applying this or his 
vast vocabulary of similar phrases, we 
come toa difficulty. ‘“ The largest verac- 





ity ever done in Parliament” was, he says, 
Sir Robert Peel’s abolition of the corn- 
laws. But how can you do a veracity? 
What is a lie? —a question, as he ob- 
serves, worth asking by the “practical 
English mind ;” and to which he accord- 
ingly proceeds to give an answer. He 
insists, that is, very eloquently and vehe- 
mently, upon the inevitable results of all 
lying, and of all legislative and other 
action which proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of a falsity or an error which passes 
itself off for a truth. In all which I, for 
one, admit that there is not only truth, 
but truth nobly expressed and applied to 
the confutation of some most pestilent 
errors; and yet, as one must also admit, 
there is still an ambiguity. May it not, in 
fact, cover that exaltation of mere success 
which is so often objectedtohim? Some 
tyrannical institution—slavery, for ex- 
ample — lives and flourishes through long 
ages. Is it thereby justified? Is it not 
a fact, and if fact and truth are the same 
things, is it not a truth sanctioned by the 
eternal veracities and so forth, and there- 
fore entitled to our respect? This is one 
more form of that fundamental problem 
which really perplexes Carlyle’s moral 
teaching, and which he has at least the 
merit of bringing into prominence, though 
not of answering. In fact, we may recog- 
nize in it an ancient philosophical contro- 
versy not yet set at rest; for, since the 
beginning of ethical theorizing, thinkers 
of various schools have tried in one way 
or other to deduce virtue from truth, and 
to identify all vice with error. But the 
reference is enough to show the differ- 
ence of Carlyle’s method. He might 
respect the metaphysician who held a 
doctrine so far analogous to his own; but 
the metaphysical method appeared to him 
as a mere formal logic-chopping where the 
essence of the teaching escaped amidst 
barren demonstrations of verbal identi- 
ties. 

The real answer is here again a new 
version of the old Puritan answer. The 
Puritan fell back upon the will of God 
revealed through the Bible, whose author- 
ity was manifest by the inner light. If 
the wicked were pe Me to triumph for a 
time, there was no danger of being misled 
by their success, for they were con- 
demned in advance by the plain fact of 
their renunciation of the inspired guide. 
For Carlyle, the “hero” takes the place 
of, or rather is put side by side with, the 
older organs of inspiration. Every hero 
conveys in fact a new revelation to man- 
kind; he conveys a divine message, not, 
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it is true, with infallible precision, or 
without an admixture of human error, but 
still the very kernel and essence of his 
teaching. He may come as prophet, 
king, poet, or philosopher, and you —_ 
reject or accept his message at your peril. 
You may recognize it, as the Puritan rec- 
ognized the authority of his Bible, by the 
spontaneous witness of your higher na- 
ture, and you will recognize it so long as 
you have not given yourself up to believe 
alie. And if you demand some external 
proofs you must be referred, not to some 
particular signs and wonders, but to what 
you may, if you please, call the “ success ” 
of the message ; the fact, that is, that the 
hero has contributed some permanent 
element to the thoughts and lives of man- 
kind, that he has revealed some enduring 
truth, created some permanent symbol of 
our highest feelings, or wrought some 
organic change in the very structure of 
society. There is a danger undoubtedly 
of confounding some temporary crystal 
palace or dazzling edifice of mere glass 
with an edifice founded on the rock and 
solid as the pyramids. The hero may be 
confounded with the sham, as unfortu- 
nately shams and realities are most fre- 
quently confounded in this world. But 
they differ for all that, and the true man 
recognizes the difference as the religious 
man knows the hypocrite from the saint. 
The test is indifferently the truth or the 
soundness of the work; they must coin- 
cide; but the test can only be applied by 
one who really loves the truth. 

It is easy to point out the dangers of 
this position. It rests, after all, you may 
say, upon the individual conviction, and 
lends itself too easily to that kind of dog- 
matism in which Carlyle indulged so 
freely, and which consists in asserting 
that any doctrine or system which he 
dislikes is an incarnate lie, and pro- 
nouncing that it is therefore doomed to 
failure. And, on the other hand, it may 
be equally perverted in the opposite direc- 
tion by claiming a sacred character for 
every “lie” not yet exploded. Carlyle, 
beyond all question, was a man of intense 
prejudices, and the claim to inspiration, 
even to the inspiration of our teachers, 
very easily passes intoa deification of our 
own prejudices. Noone was more liable 
to that error; but it is better worth our 
while to look at some other aspects of his 
teaching. 

For we may surely accept without hesi- 
tation one application of the doctrine, 
which is of the first importance with Car- 
lyle, and which he has taught so inces- 





santly and impressively, that to him more 
than to any other man may be attributed 
the general recognition of its truth. The 
success of any system of thought — the 
permanent influence, that is, of any great 
man or of any great institution — must be 
due to the truth which it contained, or to 
its real value to mankind. This doctrine 
has become so much of a commonplace, 
and harmonizes so fully with all modern 
historical methods, that we are apt to 
overlook the service done by Carlyle in 
its explicit assertion and rigorous applica- 
tion to facts. When he was delivering 
his lectures upon hero-worship, intelligent 
people were still in the attitude of mind 
represented, for example, by Gibbon’s 
famous explanation of the success of 
Christianity as due, amongst other things, 
to the zeal of the early believers, as if the 
zeal required no explanation; when on 
the other side, it was thought proper to 
explain Mahometanism, not by the admix- 
ture of genuine truth which it contained, 
but as a simple imposture. Carlyle still 
speaks like a man advancing a disputed 
theory when he urges in this latter case 
that to explain the power of Mahomet’s 
sword, you must explain the force which 
wielded the sword ; and that the ingenious 
hypothesis of a downright cheat will by 
no means serve the turn. This doctrine 
is now generally accepted, unless by a 
few clever people who still cherish the 
wire-pulling heresy which makes history 
a puppet-show manipulated by ingenious 
scoundrels, instead of a vast co-operation 
of organic forces. Carlyle, however, has 
done more than any writer to make such 
barren and degrading explanations impos- 
sible for all serious thinkers. His “ Crom- 
well” has at least exploded once for all 
the simple-minded “hypocrisy” theory, 
as the essay upon Johnson destroyed the 
ingenious doctrine that a man could write 
a good book simply because he was a 
fool. Whether his portraits are accurate 
or not, they are at least set before us con- 
ceivable and consistent human beings. 
The prosaic historian and biographer 
takes the average verdict of common- 
place observers: if he is a partisan, he is 
content with the contemporary carica- 
tures of the party to which he belongs; 
if he wishes to be impartial, he strikes a 
rough average between opposite errors ; 
and if he wishes to be dazzling, he calmly 
combines incompatible judgments. Ma- 
caulay’s works, with all their merits, are 
a pertect gallery of such portraits — rhe- 
torically excellent, but hopelessly flims 

in substance: of angelic Whigs and fiend- 
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ish Tories, and of strange monsters like 
his Bacon and his Boswell, made by qui- 
etly heaping together meanness and wis- 
dom, sense and folly, and inviting you to 
accept a string of paradoxes as a sober 
statement of fact. The truly imaginative 
writer has to go deeper than this. He 
begins where the rhetorician ends. A 
great work, as he instinctively sees, im- 
plies a great force. A man can only leave 
his mark upon history so far as he is ani- 
mated, and therefore worthy to be ani- 
mated, by a great idea. The secret of 
his nature is to be discovered by a sym- 
pathetic imagination acting by a kind of 
poetical induction. Gathering together 
all his recorded acts and utterances, the 
masses of recorded facts preserved often 
in hopeless confusion and misrepresenta- 
tion by his contemporaries, you must 
brood over them till at last you gaina 
clear vision of the underlying unity of 
character which manifests itself in these 
various ways. Then, at last, you may 
recognize the true hero, and discover un- 
suspected unity of purpose and strength 
of conviction, where the hasty judgments 
passed by contemporaries and those who 
set them upon isolated fragments of his 
career, make a bewildering chaos of in- 
consistency. The process is admirably 
illustrated in the study of Cromwell, and 
the result has the merit of being at least 
a possible, if not a correct, theory of a 
great man. 

This, again, is connected with another 
aspect of Carlyle’s teaching —as valua- 
ble, though perhaps its value is not even 
now as generally recognized. For the 
tendency of his mind is always to substi- 
tute what is sometimes called the dynam- 
ical for the merely mechanical view of 
history. It is a necessity for his imagi- 
nation to penetrate as much to the centre 
instead of remaining at the circumfer- 
ence; to unveil the actual forces which 
govern the working of the superficial 
phenomena, instead of losing himself in 
the external phenomena themselves. The 
true condition for understanding history 
is to gain a clear perception of the genu- 
ine beliefs, the wants and passions which 
actually sway men’s souls, instead of 
working simply at the complicated wheels 
and pulleys of the political machinery, or 
accepting the masses of idle verbiage 
which conceal our true thoughts from 
ourselves and from each other. An im- 
plicit faith in the potency of the machin- 
ery, and an equal neglect of the real 
driving force, was, in his view, the orig- 
inal sin of political theory. The consti- 





tution-mongers of the Delolme or Siéyés 
type, the men who fancied that govern- 
ment (as one of them said) was like “a 
dance where everything depended on the 
disposition of the figures,” and nothing, 
therefore, on the nature of the dancers, 
have pretty well passed away. Carlyle 
saw the same vital fallacies in such nos- 
trums as the ballot or the scheme so en- 
thusiastically advocated by Hare and 
Mill. “If of ten men nine are recogniz- 
able as fools, which is a common calcula- 
tion, how in the name of wonder will you 
get a ballot-box to grind you out a pinion 
from the votes of those ten men? Never 
by any conceivable ballot-box, nor by all 
the machinery in Bromwicham or out of 
it, will you attain such a result.” Wheth- 
er Carlyle was right or wrong in the par- 
ticular application I do not presume to 
say. Such a change as the ballot may 
perhaps imply more than a mere change 
of machinery. But I certainly cannot 
doubt that he is right in the essence of 
his contention: that a perception of the 
difference between the merely mechanical 
details and the vital forces of a society is 
essential to any sound political theoriz- 
ing; and that half our pet schemes of 
reform fail just from this cause, that they 
expect to change the essence by modify- 
ing the surface, and are therefore equiva- 
lent to plans for obtaining mechanical 
results without expending energy. 

To have asserted these principles so 
emphatically is one of Carlyle’s greatest 
merits ; re | if he obtained emphasis at 
the cost of exaggeration, overstatement, 
grotesque straining of language and im- 
agery, and much substantial error as to 
facts, I can only say that the service re- 
mains, and is inestimable. But there is 
a less pleasing qualification to be made. 
The objection to the ballot as a purely 
mechanical arrangement is combined, as 
we have just seen, with the objection 
founded upon the prevalence of fools. 
That stinging phrase, “ mostly fools,” has 
stuck in our throats. The prophet who 
tells us that we are wicked may be popu- 
lar — perhaps, because our consciences 
are on his side; but the prophet who 
calls us fools is likely to provoke our 
wrath. I, at least, never. met a man who 
relished that imputation, even if he ad- 
mitted it to contain a grain of truth. But, 
palatable or not, it is clearly fundamental 
with Carlyle. The world is formed of 
“dull millions, who, as a dull flock, roll 
hither and thither, whithersoever they are 
led;” the great men are the “guides of 
the dull host, who follow them as by an 
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irrevocable decree.” They are the he- 
roes to whom alone are granted real pow- 
ers of vision and command; realities 
amongst shams, and knowers amongst 
vague feelers after knowledge.. We need 
not ask how this theory was reached; 
whether it is the spontaneous sentiment 
of a proud and melancholy character, or 
really a fair estimate of the facts; or, 
again, a deduction from the “hero” doc- 
trine. With that doctrine, at any rate, it 
naturally coincides. To exalt the stature 
of your hero, you must depress his fel- 
lows. If Gulliver is to be a giant, he 
must go to Lilliput. There is, however, 
a gap in the argument which is character- 
istically neglected by Carlyle. He would 
never have fairly accepted the doctrine 
— whose was it?—that, though a man 
may be wiser than anybody, there is some- 
thing wiser than he — namely, everybody. 
The omission is critical, and has many 
consequences. For one may fully admit 
Carlyle’s estimate; one may hold the dif- 
ference between a Shakespeare and an 
average contributor to the poet’s corner 
of a newspaper, or between a born leader 
of men, a Cromwell, and a Chatham, and 
to the enormous majority of his followers, 
as something hardly expressible in words ; 
one may admit that the history of thought 
or society reveals the more clearly, the 
more closely it is studied, the height to 
which the chosen few tower above the 
average ; one may even diminish the per- 
centage of the wise from a tenth to a 
hundredth or a thousandth; and yet one 
may hold to the superior wisdom of the 
mass. No ballot-box, it is true, will make 
the folly of the nine equal to the wisdom 
of the one. Or it can tend that way only 
if the foolish majority have some sense 
of the need of superior guidance. But 
the ignorance and folly of mankind, their 
incapacity for forming any trustworthy 
judgment on any given point, may also be 
consistent with a capacity for groping 
after truth, and they have the advantage 
of trying experiments on a large scale. 
The tact that a creed commends itself to 
the instincts of many men in many ages 
is a better proof — Carlyle himself being 
the judge — that it contains some truth 
than the isolated judgment of the most 
clearsighted philosopher. The fact that 
an institution actually makes men happy 
and calls forth their loyalty is a more 
forcible argument in its favor than the 
opinion of the most experienced states- 
man. And, therefore, the fact that any 
society is chiefly made up of fools is quite 
consistent with the belief that it is collec- 
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tively the organ through which truth grad- 
ually manifests itself and wins a wider 
recognition. Securus judicat orbis may 
be a true maxim if we interpret it to 
mean that the world decides — not as the 
experimenter but asthe experiment. Car- 
lyle systematically overlooks this blind, 
semi-conscious process of co-operation 
upon which the “ hero ” is really as depen- 
dent as the dull flock which he leads. His- 
tory, as he is fond of saying, is the essence 
of innumerable biographies. To find the 
essence of the biographies, again, he goes 
to the essential biographies; that is, to 
the biographies of the men who give the 
impulse, not of those who passively sub- 
mit to the impulse. This apotheosis of 
the individual is dictated by his imagina- 
tive idiosyncrasies, as much as by his 
theory of history. He must have the 
picturesque concrete fact : the living hero 
to be the incarnation of the idea; and, 
accordingly, history in his page is like a 
gigantic panorama in which the painter 
sacrifices everything to obtain the strong- 
est contrasts, and makes his lights stand 
out against vast breadths of unspeakable 
gloom. The hero is thus made to sum up 
the whole effectual force, and all that is 


done by the Greeks is attributed to the 
arm of Achilles. Some awkward results 
follow. Frederick is a hero who has ob- 


vious moral defects, and readers are 
startled by Carlyle’s worship of such an 
idol. Yet it follows from the assump- 
tions. For Frederick, in Carlyle’s theory, 
means the development of the German 
nation. That the growth of the German 
influence in Europe was a phenomenon 
which naturally and rightfully excited 
Carlyle’s strongest enthusiasm requires 
no demonstration. If the credit of that, 
as of every other great achievement, 
must be given to some solitary hero, 
Frederick doubtless has the best claim to 
the honor. We may no doubt say that 
Frederick, in spite of this, was selfish and 
cynical, and may confine our praises to 
allowing his possession of perspicacity 
enough to see the capabilities of his posi- 
tion. A great man may do an involuntary 
service to mankind, because his genius 
inclines him to range himself on the side 
of the strongest forces, and therefore of 
what we vaguely call progress. But the 
hero-worshipper naturally regards him as 
not merely an instrument, but the con- 
scious and efficient cause of the progress 
itself. 

Hence, too, the apparent immorality 
which some people discern in Carlyle’s 
denunciations of “red tape” formulas, 
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and the ordinary conventions of society. 
Undoubtedly, such fetters must snap like 
packthread when opposed to the deeper 
forces which govern the growth of na- 
tions. No set of engagements on paper 
will keep a nation on its legs if it is rotten 
at the core, or maintain a balance of 
power between forces which are daily 
growing unequal. It is idle to suppose 
that any contract could bind, or otherwise 
can preserve the vitality of effete institu- 
tions. And hence arise a good many 
puzzling questions for political casuistry. 
It is hard to say at what precise point it 
becomes necessary to snap the bonds, 
and when the necessity of change makes 
revolution, with all its mischiefs, prefer- 
able to stagnation. The hero-worshipper 
who regards his idol as the supreme mov- 
ing force, has to make him also the infal- 
lible judge in such matter. He stands 
above — not the ultimate rules of moral- 
ity, but—the whole system of regula- 
tions and compromises by which men 
must govern themselves in normal times, 
and decides when they must be suspend- 
ed in the name of the higher law. The 
only appeal from his decision is the ap- 
peal to facts. If the apparent hero be 
really self-seeking and vulgarly ambitious, 
he and his empire will be crushed like 
Napoleon’s. If, on the whole, his decis- 
ion be right, as inspired from above, he 
will lay the foundations of a new order on 
an unshakable basis. And, therefore, 
Carlyle is naturally attracted to the revo- 
lutionary periods, when the underlying 
forces come to the surface; when the 
foundations of the great deep are broken 
up, all conventions summarily swept 
aside, and the direct as well as the ulti- 
mate attention is to the great principles 
of its social life. Therefore he sympa- 
thizes with Mirabeau, who had “swal- 
lowed all formulas,” and still more with 
Cromwell, whose purpose, in his view, 
was to make the laws of England a direct 
application of the laws of God. Puritan 
and Jacobin are equally impatient for the 
instantaneous advent of the millennium, 
and so far attract equally the man who 
shares their hatred of compromise and 
temporizing with the world. 

Here we come to the final problem. 
Cromwell’s Parliament, he says, failed in 
their attempt to realize their “noble and, 
surely, necesssary attempt.” Nay, they 
“could not but fail; ” they had “ the slug- 
gishness, the slavish half-and-halfness, 
the greediness, the cowardice, and gen- 
eral fatuity and falsity of some ten million 
men against it—alas! the whole world 


and what we call the devil and all his 
angels against it!” This is the true rev- 
olutionary doctrine. The fact that a 
reform would only succeed fully if men 
were angels is with the ordinary conserv- 
ative a reason for not reforming at all; 
and with your genuine fanatic a reason 
not for declining the impracticable, but for 
denouncing the facts. We have, however, 
to ask how it fits in with any such theory 
of progress as was possible for Carlyle. 
For some such theory must be held by 
any one who makes the victory of truth 
and justice over shams and falsehoods a 
cornerstone of his system. It has been 
asked, in fact, whether there is not a 
gross inconsistency here. If Cromwell’s 
success proved him to be a hero, did not 
the Restoration upset the proof? The 
answer, frequently and emphatically given 
by Carlyle, as in the lecture on the hero 
as king, is an obvious one. Cromwell 
represents an intermediate stage between 
Luther and the French Revolution. 
Luther told the pope that he was a “ chi- 
mera;” and the French gave same piece 
of information to other “chimeras.” The 
whole process is a revolt against certain 
gigantic shams, and the success very 
inadequately measured by any special 
incident in the struggle. The French 
Revolution, with all its horrors, was a 
“return to truth,” though, as it were, toa 
truth “clad in hellfire: ” and its advent 
should be hailed as “shipwrecked mari- 
ners might hail the sternest rock, in a 
world otherwise all of baseless seas and 
waves.” And throughout this vast revo- 
lutionary process, our hope rests upon the 
“certainty of heroes being sent us;” and 
that certainty “shines like a _polestar, 
through murk dustclouds, and all manner 
of downrushing and conflagration.” 

It is well that we have a “ certainty ” of 
the coming hero; for the essay seems to 
show the weakness of all excessive reli- 
ance upon individuals. Cromwell’s life, 
as he tells us emphatically, was the life of 
the commonwealth, and Cromwell’s life 
was at the mercy of a “stray bullet.” 
Where then is a certainty of progress in 
a world thus dependent upon solitary he- 
roes in a wilderness of fools, liable to be 
snuffed out at a moment’s notice? So 
far as certainty means a scientific convic- 
tion resting on the observation of facts, 
we, of course, cannot have it. It is acer- 
tainty which follows from our belief in the 
overruling power which will send heroes 
when there is work for heroes to do. 
And Carlyle can at times, especially in his 
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a progress with full conviction. “The 
English Whig,” says Herr Teufelsdréckh, 
“has, in the second generation, become 
an English Radical, who, in the third, it is 
to be hoped, will become an English 
rebuilder. Find mankind where thou 
wilt, thou findest it in living movement, in 
progress faster or slower: the phoenix 
soars. aloft, hovers with outstretched 
wings, filling earth with her music; or, as 
now, she sinks, and with spheral swan- 
song immolates herself in flame, that she 
may soar the higher and sing the clearer.” 
And the phrase, as I think, gives the 
theory which in fact is more or less ex- 
plicitly contained in all Carlyle’s writ- 
ings. 

It is plain, however, that progress, so 
understood, is a progress consistent with 
long periods of the reverse of progress. 
It implies an alternation of periods of 
reconstruction and vital energy with oth- 
ers of decay and degeneration. And in 
this I do not know that Carlyle differs 
from other philosophers. Few people are 
sanguine enough to hold that every gener- 
ation improves upon the preceding. But 
the modern believer in progress undoubt- 
edly believes that this actual generation is 
better than the last, and that the next will 
be better still; and is very apt to impute 
bad motives to any one who differs from 
him. Here, of course, he must come into 
flat opposition to Carlyle. For Carlyle, to 
put it briefly, regarded the present state 
of things as analogous to that of the 
lower empire; a time of dissolution of 
old bonds and of a general ferment which 
was destroying the very tissues of society. 
So far he agrees, of course, with many 
conservatives; but he differs from them 
in regarding the process as necessary, and 
even ultimately beneficial. The disease 
is one which must run its course; the best 
hope is that it may run it quickly; the 
attempt to suppress the symptoms and to 
regain health by making time run back- 
wards is simply chimerical. Thus he was 
in the painful position of one who sees a 
destructive process going on of which he 
recognizes the necessity whilst all the im- 
mediate results are bad. 

To the ardent believer in progress such 
a state of mind is, of course, repulsive. 
It implies misanthropy, cynicism, and 
disbelief in mankind. Nor can anybody 
deny that Carlyle’s gloomy and dyspeptic 
constitution palpably biassed his view of 
his contemporaries as well as of their 
theories. The “ mostly fools” expresses 
a deeply-rooted feeling, and we might add 
“mostly bores,” and to a great extent 
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humbugs. And this, of course, implies a 
very low estimate of the powers of unhe- 
roic mankind, and therefore of their 
rights. If most men are fools, their right 
to do as they please is a right to knock 
their heads against stone walls. Carlyle 
perhaps overlooked the fact that even 
that process may be useful training for 
fools. But even here he asserted a doc- 
trine wrongly applied rather than false in 
principle. It shocks one to find an open 
advocacy of slavery for black Quashee. 
But we must admit, and admit for the 
reasons given by Carlyle, that even slav- 
ery may be better than sheer anarchy and 
barbarism; that, historically speaking, 
the system of slavery represents a neces- 
sary stage in civilization; and therefore 
that the simple abolition of slavery —a 
recognition of unconditional “right,” 
without reference tothe possession of the 
instincts necessary for higher kinds of 
society— might be disguised cruelty. 
The error was in the hasty assumption 
that his Quashee was, in fact, in this de- 
graded state; and the haste to accept this 
disheartening belief was but too charac- 
teristic. That liberty might mean barbar- 
ism was true; that it actually did mean 
it in certain given cases was a rash as- 
sumption too much in harmony with his 
ordinary aversion to the theorists of his 
time. 

This applies to all Carlyle’s preachings 
about contemporary politics.; the weakest 
of his writings are those in which his rash 
dogmatism, colored by his gloomy tem- 
perament, was employed upon unfamiliar 
topics. But the pith and essence of them 
all is the intense conviction that the one 
critical point for modern statesmen is the 
creation of a healthy substratum to the 
social structure. That the lives of the 
great masses are squalid, miserable, and 
vicious, and must be elevated by the 
spread of honesty, justice, and the un- 
flinching extirpation of corrupt elements, 
the substitution of rigorous rulers for idle 
professors of official pedantry, busy about 
everything but the essential —thatis the 
sum and substance of the teaching. That 
he attributes too much to the legislative 
power, and has too little belief in the 
capacities of the average man, may be 
true enough. But this one thing must be 
said in conclusion. The bitterness, the 
gloom, even the apparent brutality, is a 
proof of the strength of his sympathies. 
He is savage with the physician because 
he is appalled at the virulence of the dis- 
ease and the inadequacy of the remedy. 
He may shriek “quack” too hastily, and 
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be too ready to give over the patient as 
desperate. And yet I am frequently 
struck by a contrast. I meet a good 
friend who holds up his hands at Car- 
lyle’s ferocity. We talk, and I find that 
he holds that in politics we are all going to 
sheer destruction (“shooting Niagara”), 
that the miserable Radicals are sapping 
all public spirit; that faith is being un- 
dermined by malcontents and atheists ; 
that the merchant has become a gambler, 
and the tradesman a common cheat; that 
the “ British workman” is a phrase which 
may be used with the certainty of provok- 
ing a sneer ; and, briefly, that there is not 
a class in the country which is not on the 
high-road to decay, or an institution be- 
yond the reach of corruption. And yet 
my friend sits quietly down and enjoys 
his dinner as heartily as if he were ex- 
pecting the millennium. What shall I 
say? That he does not believe what he 
says, or that his digestive apparatus was 
in most enviable order? I know not; but 
certainly Carlyle was not capable of this. 
He took things too terribly in earnest. 
When workmen scamped the alterations 
in his house, or the railway puffed its 
smoke into his face, he saw visible sym- 
bols of modern degeneracy, and thought 
painfully of the old honest, wholesome Tife 
in Annandale —of steady, God- fearing 
farmers and self-respecting workmen. 
All that swept away by progress and 
“ prosperity beyond example”! That 
was his reflection; perhaps it was very 
weak, as certainly it was very unpleasant, 
to worry himself about what he could not 
help, and sprang, let us say, all from a de- 
fective digestion. And yet, though I can- 
not think without pity of the man of genius 
who felt so keenly and thought so gloom- 
ily of the evils around us, I feel infinitely 
more respect for his frame of mind than 
for that of the man who, sharing, verbally 
at least, this opinion, can let it calmly lie 
in his mind without the least danger to 
his personal comfort. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MADEMOISELLE ANGELE, 


BY ALICE CORKRAN, 


CHAPTER IV. 
MONSIEUR DUFRESNY did not make his 
appearance again till dinner-time. A new 
influx of guests had arrived at the chateau. 
Some neighbors also had dropped in, and 
the long table was full. It might be 


owing to some confusion in the arrange- 
ments incident to added numbers, or it 
might be by Mademoiselle Angéle’s de- 
sire, that instead of sitting next her fiancé, 
she was placed opposite to him at dinner. 

No allusion was made to the scene of 
the morning. Before entering the dining- 
room, Monsieur de Chévres had broached 
the topic; but Dufresny’s monosyllabic 
replies had effectually silenced this young 
man’s airy unconcern. 

Angéle was apparently in full tide of 
spirits. She was prettily dressed, and 
looked brilliant and gay. She was sitting 
between the curé of Jouy and Monsieur 
de Chévres, and kept her two neighbors 
laughing by her brilliant sallies and some- 
what daring repartees. She distributed 
her coquettish attentions equally between 
the two, smiling now on one, then on the 
other. It must be confessed that her 
bursts of laughter were occasionally loud- 
er than strict decorum warranted; she 
seemed rather to wish to attract notice 
than to evade it. She never looked 
towards Dufresny; but when he talked 
to his neighbor, ee chatter would some- 
times drift and her words flag. 

Mademoiselle de Lustre watched her 
with an anxious glance, turning occasion- 
ally to look at Dufresny. He was grave, 
silent, and appeared preoccupied. 

When the party migrated to the draw- 
ing-room, there was a general call for a 
dance. The heavy curtains were drawn, 
wax candles burned in the candelabras. 
In the twilight of the conservatory at one 
end of the salon, the tall, pale plants 
showed like goblins. One of the young 
married ladies seated herself at the piano, 
and soon the larger part of the assembly 
were whirling round to the strains of one 
of Strauss’s waltzes. 

Monsieur Dufresny remained in a group 
chatting near the mantel-piece. He still 
wore the preoccupied air he had had at 
dinner; and as he conversed with the 
curé, his eyes often followed Angéle, flit- 
ting like a brilliant butterfly across the 
room. 

“Come, Dufresny, admit,” said Mon- 
sieur de Chévres, pausing in his waltz 
with Angéle, “that this is more civilized 
than an inn, a barn, and some wet country 
folk for company?” 

“T admit, at any rate, that the contrast 
is enormous between this and my last 
evening’s surroundings,” he replied. 

“]T never was in a country house that 
possessed so much of every resource of 
luxury and comfort. Velvet curtains, car- 
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Madame de Beaumont, taking all in with 
a comprehensive glance. 

“NV est-ce-pas, one would almost fancy 
oneself in Paris,” said Angéle compla- 
cently. 

“ The country like Paris! Here is, in- 
deed, the last word that praise can bestow 
upon it!” put in Dufresny, with grave 
banter. 

“] pre: confess,” said Angéle, lift- 
ing her shoulders with a little shrug, “ my 
soul is not that of an artist. It prefers 
comfort, asphalte to walk on in wet 
weather, pretty people prettily dressed, to 
griminess, mud, and rain-smelling peas- 
ants.” Having said this, she set off 
waltzing in Monsieur de Chévres’ arms. 

The next morning the rain had ceased, 
the sun shone, the world was brilliant 
with the freshness and glitter of light, 
falling on and reflected by a million rain- 
drops. 

nee decided by the party assembled 
round the breakfast-table at Chateau Jouy 
that the day should be spent out of doors. 
Monsieur Dufresny was in the painting- 
room up-stairs, mt the door opened 
brusquely and Angéle walked in with her 
rapid step. She was in her riding-habit; 
a high hat on her head and silver spurs at 
her pretty heels. 

“ Are you not ready?” she said. “ You 
know we are going in a cavalcade, over 
the mud, to the Tour de Losanges. It 
will be amusing. We shall swim our 
horses over submerged meadows and 
fields. One of us may get drowned on 
the high-road. From an artistic point of 
view, too, the excursion is worth making. 
You see we shall be able to judge the 
aspect the world presented after the 
deluge by the view we shall get from the 
top of the tower.” 

“I am afraid J cannot be of the party. 
I must content myself with imagining the 
appearance of the earth after the deluge, 
from that of Jouy,” he said smiling. 

“Oh! that painting, always!” Angéle 
said, with a little frown. 

“ Not that, altogether! I have prom. 
ised poor Coic to go and pay him a visit. 
I did not see his pictures yesterday.” 

Angéle played a ra-ta-tum with her foot 
on the carpet. 

“Coic! For whose sake we are all in 
disgrace! It seems to me, you devoted 
yourself to comforting him yesterday. Is 
there a necessity for more devotion to- 
day?” 

“I must go,” he answered gently. “He 
is ill, he is poor. He was hurt yesterday 
by what may have been a thoughtless joke 
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on all your parts, but it wounded him. I 
cannot disappoint him to-day.” 

“ We can all go,’’ she exclaimed with a 
look of inspiration, and talking in her 
ardent tones. “After all it is right that 
we should. We ought to repent and make 
amends. We shall go in a cavalcade; 
we shall carry off by storm every picture 
in the house; we shall make the poor man 
rich for the winter. He shall forget yes- 
terday’s joke — it wasa poor joke, | admit. 
But the weather, you see—it excuses 
everything.” 

“You do not understand,” he said, tak- 
ing her hand. “ You do not know the 
poor. Their pride is stronger than that 
of the rich. It is not hard pride, but 
sensitive. When wounded they can for- 
give, but they cannot forget. Should 
those that threw ridicule on his pictures 
yesterday come to the humble artist to- 
day, offering to buy them from him, the 
recollection of this mocking still fresh in 
his heart, he would feel this amends but 
another insult.” 

“Why?” she asked. “Was it, then, 
so very unkind, what we did?” 

“It was worse than unkind —it was 
cruel; and it was well planned to hurt.” 

“You take everything aw grand sé- 
rieux,” she answered, beating her skirt 
with her whip. “It is the artist nature, 
I suppose. Big lights and immense shad- 
ows everywhere. You would evolve a 
five-act tragedy out of elements that would 
scarce suffice to make a comedietta for a 
lever de rideau.” 

Monsieur Dufresny’s brow clouded; 
he dropped her hand. “ You do not un- 
derstand,” he repeated, and paused. 

“A lecture! I see it coming,” she said 
with a smile. 

The noise of horses careering, and of 
voices and laughter rose from the yard 
below. 

“Come,” she continued. “They are 
waiting for us. I do not mind how long 
or severe the lecture may be; if you will 
only deliver it to me on horseback, I shall 
listen very humbly to every syllable of 
it.” 

“No,” he answered, “I cannot go.” 

“ It seems to me,” replied Angéle, gath- 
ering up her skirts, “ that you only think 
of the claims of the poor. Yet others, I 
consider, have claims too.” She went to 
the door and paused a minute on the 
threshold, waiting; but he did not say a 
word to detain her. She passed out, shut- 
ting the door with a slam, after her. 

Dufresny, soon after she left, made his 
way to the village. He went through the 
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damp aisles of the wood that stretched 
between it and the chateau. There was 
in the air a jocund sense of blitheness ; a 
feeling, as if earth and sky had made it 
up; the birds sang, the muddy roads 
stretched azure-tinted, and every puddle 
had its rim of light. Dufresny walked 
on, lost in thought. The fold, the mark 
of which always contracted his brow, was 
deepened; the observant keenness of 
his glance, that gave an impression of 
energy and vivacity to a countenance that 
might otherwise have inclined to melan- 
choly, was veiled. He was not aware 
when he passed the crucifix that rose 

uardian-like at the entrance of Jouy, he 

id not know, when he went by the low, 
massive church, with its Norman towers 
and slate roofs, shining with an inestima- 
ble brightness over it. 

The bent and energy of Eugéne Du- 
fresny’s nature had long passed into the 
single channel of devotion to art. He 
had not sought fame, but fame had found 
him out. e had lived a simple, sincere, 
retired life, almost entirely spent in the 
country. The superficial whir] of exist- 
ence in Paris dried up the sources of in- 
spiration in him, and he seldom made any 
long stay there. He had no sympathy 
for the town aspects of life. It was the 
dignity, the pathos, and solitariness of 
laborious poverty that stirred in him the 
impulse to artistic expression. The life 
of rugged toil and sacrifice led by the 
peasantry appealed to him, as did certain 
aspects of nature and weather; wide, 
grave stretches of country, that seem 
monotonous at first sight, and yet possess 
infinite variety of line and tint, under the 
shifting influences of cloud and wind. 
His pictures were realistic, yet imbued 
with a poetry of their own. He was a 
man of thirty-five, of set habits, long ad- 
dicted to a life of work, colored by con- 
stant and varied feeling under the domin- 
ion of calm thought. It was noticeable, 
notwithstanding Eugéne Dufresny’s co- 
hesion and purpose in life, that not his 
closest friend could ever divine what step 
he would take at a moment of crisis. He 
was a man of strong will, yet with the 
weakness of the emotional temperament. 
Within the last two months he had en- 
gaged himself to be married to Angéle de 
Say, a young lady who was the very out- 
come of Parisian influences. During a 
short stay in Paris he had painted her 
portrait, and his artistic sense had found 
delight in her beauty. She was merry, 
thoughtless, charming, and he had felt the 
sway of her grace and vivacity. She had 


puzzled and interested him. There was 
the child’s hardness of undeveloped sym- 
pathies in her. She was fantastic, frolic- 
some, and frivolous, yet he felt sure at 
times that he saw traces of an underlying 
generous and tender nature. During that 
time, when he was constantly thrown into 
her society, he had, in dreamy moments, 
half caressed the idea of falling in love 
with her, but his thoughts had never very 
seriously gathered about the idea, when, 
on coming to bid her farewell, the regret 
in her blue eyes settled everything. That 
day he asked her hand in marriage, and 
was accepted. 

Dufresny now only became aware of 
his surroundings when he found himself 
standing before Pére Coic’s cottage. The 
day before he had seen the two demoi- 
selles Coics. This time the door was 
opened by an old woman, square-built and 
weather-beaten. The vivacity of her gray 
eyes, under the short, thick eyebrows, 
contrasted with her wrinkled skin. She 
was dressed in her peasant’s costume. A 
few gray locks escaped from under her 
wide cap, the flaps of which were lifted 
and pinned above. ‘The skirt was spare ; 
the kerchief, inserted inside the square- 
cut bodice, was white, as if fresh from 
the wash. She opened the door cau- 
tiously, keeping hold of the handle, and 
eying with suspicion her visitor. ‘“ Can 
I see Monsieur Coic?” asked Dufresny. 

“No, monsieur, impossible ; he can see 
no one,” she answered decisively. 

“TI hope he is not ill.” 

“ He is very ill,” she replied curtly. 

“Tam sorry. Tell him I walked over 
from the chateau to see him.” 

“From the chateau! Something told 
me so,” answered Mére Coic, with sub- 
dued trembling in her tone. ‘“ No, mon- 
sieur, jamais de la vie, shall I let you up 
to see him.” 

The door was closing. “At any rate, 
give him my name. Tell him that Mon- 
sieur Dufresny, who walked home with 
him, called.” The closing door stood 
still, there was a perceptible hesitation, 
then it opened a little, and through the 
aperture Mére Coic’s voice sounded, 
“ You walked home with him?” 

“Yes, madame, on these two feet now 
waiting for admittance on your door- 
steps.” 

The door opened a little wider. 
carried his box?” 

“Yes, madame; and it was a heavy 
one.” 

“You shook hands with him when the 
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“ I vow, madame, we shook hands cor- 
dially, like two brothers of the brush that 
we are.” 

The door opened wide. “ It is differ- 
ent. You are welcome. What a mistake! 
What a mistake, monsieur, I was going 
to make. The gars has been tormenting 
himself like a soul in pain, with longing 
to see. you — but he did not hope it to- 
day, and I was turning you away; you 
see my head was full of the others who 
mocked him,” 

“Tam sorry he is ill,” said Dufresny. 

“Tt is worse than illness,” she an- 
swered, sinking her voice and glancing 
back anxiously. ‘The doctor says he 
has got a bad cold — but I believe it is 
disappointment. Ah, monsieur! they 
treated him with insult — they laughed at 
him — and it was a beautiful picture ;” 
her voice faltered. 

“But, madame, perhaps you exagger- 
ate.” 

“No, monsieur, he was ill when he 
went to the chateau — but when he came 
back he was not the same man. I saw 
it when he walked in here, a the 
picture. He sat there by the fire. Al- 
ways when he came back from painting, 
he would call us to see what he had done 
— he would look so pleased — so happy- 
like. Yesterday he spoke no word, he 
turned his picture with its face to the 
wall.” Here she flicked a tear from her 
eye with the corner of her apron. “I 
knew it —no use trying to deceive Mére 
Coic,” she resumed with energy. ‘ She 
has not nursed the sick for fifty years for 
nothing — he is discouraged — and it is 
bad when discouragement comes to the 
sick man.” Dufresny did not speak fora 
minute. He knew the type to which this 
woman belonged — talkative, but austere, 
hardworking, religious, with a tinge of 
fanaticism in her piety. 

“I should like to see him,” he said. 
“Do you think I might? I fancy I might 
cheer him up a little” As Mére Coic 
ran up-stairs to prepare her son for his 
visitor, Dufresny stepped inside. The 
room he entered had an earthen floor; 
there was a deep hearth with a saucepan, 
in which simmered the soup, hanging by 
a chain over the wood fire; there was a 
deal table, some straw-bottomed chairs, 
two armchairs lined with cushions of dark 
cloth quaintly embroidered in bright col- 
ors, showing figures wearing the national 
costume. A quantity of vazssel/e and 
jars made of the rough pottery manufac- 
tured in the province lay about. A finely 
carved chest of unvarnished oak stood in 


one corner, in the other was a clock, also 
of oak with a copper-plate, on which was 
represented in rude refoussé work the 
Holy Family in the manger. Above the 
fireplace stood a statuette of the Virgin, 
with some faded orange blossoms at her 
feet and palm branches above her. It 
was just such a room as he was in the 
habit of entering in the peasants’ cot- 
tages. The distinguishing features were 
the pictures on the walls, whose peculiar 
brick-red tint proclaimed them the work 
of Monsieur Coic, the village artist. 
There was the Mére Coic, glistening tre- 
mendously with varnish, in a cap of un- 
mitigated white, her strong countenance 
smoothed down to bland smugness. There 
were the demoiselles Coics, who had 
abandoned the peasants’ garb still worn 
by their mother, simpering and stiff, sit- 
ting, their arms round each other’s ex- 
traordinarily slim waists. One of the 
young ladies pinched a rose between a 
thumb and forefinger shaped like sau- 
sages, while the other carried a letter. 
Dufresny had only time to cast a recon- 
noitring glance around him when he was 
summoned up-stairs. It was a shabby 
room into which the peasant woman ush- 
ered him, having little more furniture in 
it than a bed, at the foot of which stood 
an easel with a picture turned back upon 
it. A palette with the colors set lay upon 
the box, a bunch of brushes unwashed 
and laden with paint were thrust through 
the thumb-hole. The walls were covered 
with sketches. A pipe and an old smok- 
ing-cap hung over the mantelpiece. The 
humble room was ‘like the shell of a fish. 
It was easy to read by it the record of 
the life led within it. Pére Coic lying 
back in the bed, with a brown woollen 
nightcap on his head, and a comforter 
twisted round his neck, looked dreadtully 
ill. There was a piteous look of disap- 
pointment about him; the gentle, lovable 
conceit that had marked him the day be- 
fore was gone; and instead there was a 
timid, almost nervous expression, in his 
eyes. When Dufresny entered, a smile 
widened his lips, he made a little move- 
ment as if pulling himself together, sat 
up and put out his hand. 

“Ah! monsieur. Is it you?” 

“Yes; and I am grieved to find you in 
bed,” said Dufresny, cordially shaking his 
hand. 

“ Only a cold, monsieur,” answered Coic 
with plucky emphasis. ‘“ But acold makes 
aman lazy. So you see I took to bed.” 

“Quite right! The best thing to do, 
under the circumstances, is to remain in- 
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side this coverlid. As soon expecta feu 
a’ artifice to go up in the rain, as ideas to 
sprout up in an influenza.” 

“Just so,” exclaimed Coic with a harsh 
laugh; “it is exactly that, fireworks in| 
the rain, it is just that.” As he laughed | 
his eyes gleamed questioningly on his 
visitor. “But it is very good of you to 
come, monsieur,” he went on; “I did not 
hope for a visit from you to-day.” 

“ But I arranged to come —I made up 
my mind nothing should prevent my com- 
ing to see you, and have a look at your 
pictures to-day.” 

“There are some hanging up— you 
see, monsieur,” the poor artist answered 
with a gesture of his hand towards the 
wall and a twist of his features that did 
duty for a smile; “I lie in my bed sur- 
rounded by my works.” 

‘“‘ Like a soldier on the battle-field,” said 
Dufresny, rising and beginning to look 
about the room. ‘Come, what nice 
things you have here!” 

“They are all done from nature —I 
reproduced what I saw. I believe there 
is some merit in them,” answered Coic, 
with a ghastly attempt at the old vanity. 

“ They are full of merit,” said Dufresny 
with kindly humbug. ‘Come, what a 


good bit of color this is — such good light 


and shade! And here is my old friend 
Marot the baker, I should know him any- 
where —his figure limp as one of his 
flour-bags — and his pompous, rosy face 
frowning like that of a judge passing sen- 
tence —capital! And there is Monsieur 
le Curé in his long petticoats — his kind 
old nose perpetually nipped by the east 
wind —and his mild, bleared eyes. Why, 
my friend, this room is a portrait-gallery 
of the Jouy worthies.” 

Coic laughed loud and queerly as Du- 
fresny spoke. “ That is what the people 
about here say,” he replied; “that it is 
like seeing Jouy reflected in a mirror, to 
have a look round Pére Coic’s room.” 

“ Just like it — how excellent those sun- 
flowers are!” Dufresny went on, tak- 
ing down a sketch painstakingly wrought 
out of sunflowers in pots. “ What lovely 
sunflowers, so freely and carefully drawn! 
I should like to buy this — Madame Coic, 
could you tell me the price?” 

The old mother had been loitering 
about: she now came forward and made 
acurtesy. “Itis thirty francs, monsieur.” 

“ Thirty francs! nonsense!” said Du- 
fresny indignantly. ‘I would not take it 
for that price, I am an artist and know 
something of its value; if you will let 





me have it for one hundred and thirty 
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francs I shall take it. Come Monsieur 
Coic— this sketch belongs to me, if you 
will part with it.” 

“Thank you, monsieur, if you think it 
worth something: ” said Coic, with timid 
suspicion in his glance. 

“T shall hang it up in my studio in 
Paris, where every one will admire it,” 
replied Dufresny with emphasis, as Mére 
Coic went off to pack the sketch. “How 
hard you have worked, my friend!” he 
went on, resuming his survey. 

“Yes, monsieur, that is true — Pére 
Coic has worked well in his time —no 
one can say nay to that—he has not 
spared himself —for miles around they 
have his portraits hanging up in their 
farms.” 

“I have seen them, often!” said Du- 
fresny, “and you have made those poor 
country people happy — you have com- 
forted them —for you have sometimes 
preserved for them the faces of their 
dead.” 

“Ah! those were the good times — 
those were the good times,” replied Coic, 
as if talking to himself. “ They used to 
say it,‘Thank you, Pére Coic, the chil- 
dren will think of the old mother, when 
she is dead, for you have put her face 
there up in a frame for them,’ and I —I 
was proud —I did not envy Pére Biot, 
his barrels of cider, or his fields —I used 
to say to myself,‘ You are not rich, but 
you are the only one inthe village who 
can paint— who can make folk happy 
like that.’ ” 

“You have every right to feel so, my 
friend! the village is proud of you,” said 
Dufresny. 

Pére Coic did not answer. There was 
a silence; then he muttered feebly, as if 
wandering, “ Those rich people may be 
right; I do not judge them; but it is 
over; they have spoiled my life.” 

“Why, friend,” said Dufresny cheerily, 
taking a chair near the bedside, and look- 
ing down on the worn frame, “there are 
years of work and pluck in you yet!” 

“] know better,” said the sick man, 
with feeble querulousness, “ and if it were 
not for the old mother downstairs, I 
would not care; but I take it Pére Coic 
has turned his pictures with their faces to 
the wall, never to turn them back again.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said Du- 
fresny, laying his hand upon the fevered 
one that lay outside the coverlids, and 
holding it in his kindly grasp. “The 
body with you is affecting the mind; you 
will see life very differently when you get 
well again.” 
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“TI do not want to see it differently; I 
want to see it as it is,” replied the sick 
man, with a sudden burst of temper. 
“Well then, last night I saw things as 
they are. I remained here, monsieur, with 
my eyes wide open —here in the dark — 
and it was always passing before me; on 
the wall opposite. That beautiful room; 
1 did not know a room could be like that 
one — with its heavy curtains and its soft 
carpets, and the pictures init. Ah! those 
were pictures! 
ference between them and mine. All 
night I heard those ladies in their silk 
dresses and those fine gentlemen mocking 
me e 

“You should not care ¢hat for the 
thought of it,” said Dufresny, snapping 
his fingers. 

Coic did notheed. There wasa pause ; 
then he went on, lowering his voice: 
“ When they mocked me, it enraged me, 
but it was when the demozselle " ee 
broke off. turned his face to the wall, and 
continued: “Ah, monsieur! She seemed 
to me so beautiful. I did not dare, some- 
times, to look at her; sitting there in her 
blue draperies, with the smile in her 
gentle eyes. 1 used to think in my heart 
the Virgin must look like that in Para- 
dise. When I saw her laughing at me, 
like the others —that is what was too 
much — I felt like a poor creature thrown 
down inthe mud. Fury gained me ——” 

His voice fell away. He put his face 
down on the pillow. There came an- 
other silence, Dufresny walked to the 
window. As Pére Coic sang his little 
requiem of failure and disappointment, 
with the hollow cough coming between 
the sentences, the young man’s heart was 
touched with sorrowful indignation. A 
greater fall would have been less pitiful to 
behold. The career of humble triumphs 
could not, at best, have been a long one. 
It was scarce worth a rainy day’s amuse- 
ment to have spoiled the cheer of it. 

“ That is how I felt in the night,” Coic 
went on, in his husky voice, “but in the 
morning I said to myself, ‘They were 
right. They know what painting is. It 
is | who am the fool. I ought to have 
remained the carpenter my father was 
before me.’ ” 

“Those rich people know nothing 
about art,” said Dufresny, leaving the 
window and speaking with resolute ac- 
cent, as he seated himself at the foot of 
the bed. “ Now the way they treated you, 
is just the way they treat me. If they see 
an unfinished picture they make fun of it. 
They turn it into ridicule. 


I could well see the dif-’ 
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Angéle would laugh at one of mine un- 
mercifully, but I would not mind that any 
more than I would the twittering of a 
little bird on the roof.” 

As Coic did not answer, Dufresny went 
on: “ And as for that beautiful room, with 
its curtains and carpets, it is not there you 
will find inspirations for art. Art is on 
the roadside — on the hills. It is where 
you look for it; where the apple-trees 
blossom, and Jean runs about bare-legged. 
Then, as for those ¢oflettes of blue and 
pink, they are hideous in painting. Now, 
your mother would make a fine picture in 
her frilled cap and kerchief. I was 


looking at your likeness of her down- 
That was a picture worth paint- 


stairs. 
ing.” 

“The neighbors thought a deal of it,” 
said Coic feebly. 

“T heard that Monsieur le Maire came 
to see it,” said Dufresny. 

“So he did, monsieur, and the préfet 
came too.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Dufresny, with 
enthusiasm, drawing his chair nearer the 
bed. He watchfully led the sick man’s 
thoughts away from sad retrospects and 
anticipations; asking him questions con- 
cerning the portrait of this village worthy 
and of that one. Pere Coic’s interest 
lagged at first, but when fairly moved, he 
began to chatter with animation of former 
times. Dufresny was glad to let him talk 
on. He evinced vast interest in every 
detail of that brilliant time; he laughed 
aloud at the jokes, and cried “ Bravo!” 
heartily when Coic modestly repeated the 
praise he had received. 

The poor painter’s eyes kindled, his 
husky voice had something of a ring of 
the old contentment, when Dufresny 
clasped his shaky hand in farewell he 
satupin bed. “ Whoknows, monsieur — 
who knows — Pére Coic may yet do a bit 
of brush-work again,” he said. 

Down-stairs the mother and her daugh- 
ters were waiting at the door to let their 
guest out. 

“*May the good God bless you, mon- 
sieur,” said the old woman, lifting her 
hand. “It was indeed he who led you 
here to-day. And when I think of it— 
that — 1 was going to turn you off!” 


CHAPTER V. 


MADEMOISELLE ANGELE had forgot- 
ten all about Pére Coic. A month had 
elapsed, during which she had been to 
the dains de mer; she had only just re- 
turned to Jouy, and if movement and 
hubbub be terms synonymous with pleas- 
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ure, there was plenty of it in the chateau 
just now. 

Monsieur Dufresny had not accom- 
panied his betrothed to the seaside; he 
had remained behind to work on his pic- 
ture, hiring for himself a small pavilion a 
short distance away from the village. 
Since Angéle’s return he had kept himself 
out of the turmoil of her surroundings by 
day, but he joined the party in the even- 
ing. It might be the contrast which the 
natural gravity of his deportment pre- 
sented to the gaiety around, that gave to 
his aspect when he was at the chateau a 
certain sadness and constraint. He and 
Angéle held with each other but a super- 
ficial intercourse. Since the day that her 
lover had refused to join the excursion to 
the Tour de Losanges Angéle had not 
sought him out, nor did he endeavor to 
draw her into any intimate conversation. 
She never seemed so full of frolicsome 
humor as when he was by, laughing aloud, 
talking brilliant nonsense, coquetting with 
others, taking with verve the lead in all 
the social games and dances. The rela- 
tionship between the affianced lovers had 
drifted into something singular and un- 
usual. Mademoiselle de Lustre could 
not fathom it. She watched them with 
flurried glances. Smiling or grave, Du- 


fresny seemed to her to be endowed with 
something of the impenetrability of the 
sphinx; and in her levity it was as diffi- 
cult to understand Angéle. 

It was the third evening after Angéle’s 


return from the seaside. A _ Parisian 
lady, Madame de Récy, had joined the 
party. She was a plump little woman, 
wearing a coronet of dark hair, never 
ruffled, over her forehead. She was al- 
ways dressed in the last fashion. In the 
afternoon she went about short-skirted, 
and very countrified in her attire; in the 
evening she put on a jet-laden skirt trail- 
inga yard behind her, whose encumbrance 
she deftly managed with a kick of her 
high-heeled shoe. 

The party was assembled in the court- 
yard of the chateau. In the vividly dis- 
mal picture of her country abode, which 
Mademoiselle Angéle drew for her friends 
in Paris, she always excepted the court- 
yard. It was half garden, half yard; fur- 
nished with rows of orange-trees in square 
green boxes, alternating with quaintly cut 
trees. Old-fashioned flowers grew in 
clumps; all about reigned a certain pic- 
turesque artificiality, carrying the mind 
back to bygone ceremonious days. In 
the centre stretched a pond, on which 
sailed two swans, and a couple of pea- 
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cocks strutted about on sunshiny days, 
These peacocks were Mademoiselle An- 
géle’s special pride ; “ they almost recon- 
ciled her to Chateau Jouy,” she said. 

Madame de Récy was enchanted with 
all she saw, uttering little screams of de- 
light between her phrases, and pointing 
at all the various items with her fan and 
outstretched hands. 

“ But this is delicious —this is what I 
call the ideal country. Those orange- 
trees — those yews trimmed into all sorts 
of shapes —those swans! But it is a 
Watteau! Gentlemen, you ought to have 
guitars and silk stockings, and dear little 
powdered wigs. You are out of place, 
you are an anachronism, with your ugly 
swallow-tails and white neckties.” 

“It is true, we are an anachronism. 
We ought to have velvet breeches and 
pretty wigs,” agreed Monsieur de Chévres, 
gravely sipping his coffee. 

“ Angéle, my dear, it is delicious. I 
tell you it is delicious,” continued Ma- 
dame de Récy, walking about and waving 
her fan. “And I, who always tell my 
friends I am going to expiate my sins 
when I go into the country, I did not 
know what the country could be. It would 
make one turn sinner to come here to do 
penance. I always used to think of the 
country as a compound of dirty roads and 
daisies.” 

“And this — this is the country @ /2 
fleur @oranger,” remarked Dufresny. 

“A la fleur d'oranger exactly!” re- 
peated Madame de Récy, sinking into a 
chair and sniffing up the perfume. “ But 
it is a picture, this courtyard. You ought 
to paint us in it— Angéle in pink, I in 
black — we should make a contrast. We 
should produce a sensation in the Salon.” 

“ Monsieur Dufresny prefers mud and 
peasants,” put in Angéle, with a curt 
laugh. 

“Peasants! Yes, peasants as he sees 
and paints them; to those I have no ob- 
jection,” said Madame de Récy, lifting 
her eyebrows; “oaly I should like to see 
them in the flesh.” 

“What are they, then, if they are not 
peasants ?” asked Dufresny with amused 
curiosity, sitting astride on a chair op- 
posite Madame, de Récy, while Angéle 
agitated herself like a star through the 
gloaming, flitting hither and thither, paus- 
ing sometimes near the group feeding the 
swans, but usually keeping in the neigh- 
borhood of her betrothed. 

“Come now, confess, some great lady 
of the Faubourg St. Germain stood for 





you, in short petticoats and a nightcap, 
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for the ‘Glaneuse des Bois,” said Ma- 
dame de Récy, with a glance of coquettish 
provocation. 

“* No, madame, she was a peasant wom- 
an, peasant for generations; and by my 
faith, madame, I do not know one great 
lady of the Faubourg St. Germain who, in 
her petticoats and nightcap, would have 
had the air this woman had, as I saw her, 
one evening in the twilight, trudging bare- 
footed over the mud, with her bundle of 
sticks on her back.” 

“ But then she had expression, she had 
physiognomy,” exclaimed Madame de 
Récy, in an accent of protest; “enfin, 
she looked as if she had lived.” 

“Lived! And what is it to live? I 
pray you, madame, explain to me the 
meaning of a word constantly used in a 
sort of occult fashion. I confess I am 
curious to have the definition of it, for 
after all, it concerns us all.” 

“Lived! Well, to live means some- 
thing else than to vegetate; it means to 
taste life, but life as we have it in Paris. 
It means movements, the contact of intel- 
ligence with intelligence. What say I — 
it means a thousand things,” concluded 
Madame de Récy, with a flourish of her 
fan. 

“ For instance,” continued Dufresny, in 


the voice of one setting down items in a 
bill, “it means chocolate in bed at nine 
o’clock in the morning, with the Figaro.” 

“Oh, yes, the Figaro / absolutely the 


Figaro. \t is all Paris brought to my 
bedside,” responded Madame de Récy; 
“then the Boulevards, shopping, the 
Bois, the last novel, the first representa- 
tion at the theatre, visits, the opera 26 

“With interludes at the Jatisszer,” in- 
terrupted Dufresny. 

“Oh, yes, es petits patés at Guerre, 
washed down with a glass of wiz de 
Madtre. They are” — Madame de Récy 
kissed her finger -tips. 

« Enough to give dyspepsia to a canni- 
bal,” said Dufresny. 

“ Oh, ieave your cannibals alone! They 
have but the rudiments of digestion. 
They feed, but do not eat. Life —life 
consists of things one does not speak of 
before young girls,” finished up Madame 
de Récy, glancing at Angéle. 

“ No, I admit it,” answered Dufresny 
gravely; “my peasant woman had not 
lived. She rose at sunrise; she went to 
bed at sunset; she did not know how to 
read. There was a cottage full of chil- 
dren and the good man to look after — 
make and mend for; there was a strip of 
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garden to grow vegetables in for the 
soup, and the field to work in; in winter 
there was the wood to gather for the 
hearth; and after the day’s work, al- 
though my good woman did not know 
how to read herself, yet she had a great 
respect for education, and she went and 
pulled the church bells to pay for her 
son’s teaching at the curé’s school.” 

“She was a worthy woman, I do not 
doubt it,” said Madame de Récy; “but 
still a 

“ But still — it is not life,” replied Du- 
fresny, finishing her phrase, with an odd 
smile, rising and rolling up a cigarette be- 
tween his fingers. 

“ Seriously, I should like to see her — 
your peasant woman. Is she sitting for 
you now? I shall come and pay you a 
visit, off there in your barn.” 

Dufresny did not answer, but remained 
apparently absorbed in the neat rolling of 
his cigarette. 

“No, he is not so absorbed in painting 
as we think,” said Angéle, who had been 
drawing nearer and nearer to the couple. 
“TI know something of his movements. 
He devotes much time to bringing into 
shape the productions of a village genius. 
Itisa pity; itis almostasin. It will be 
a loss to the world.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Dufresny, 
casting a rapid glance at her. 

“You are giving Pére Coic lessons! 
You go to see him very often — every 
day, | know it. What other object could 
you have?” Angéle said, in her quick, in- 
cisive tones. ‘ We shall see the genius’s 
pictures hung up in the Salon, all the de- 
licious hideousness gone from them, the 
cheeks no longer puffed out, like a school- 
boy’s with sweets, the attitudes no longer 
those of an agony of grace. I can see 
them — perfect nonentities. We shall 
turn to the catalogue for the painter’s 
name; we shall find it ‘ Joseph Coic, é/dve 
of Eugéne Dufresny.’ It will be very 
amusing; but I — 1 shall feel inclined to 
go into mourning for something gone out 
of the world.” 

“ And I—I also,” cried Madame de 
Récy, with a dramatic gesture, “1 have 
heard of your Coic. In pity, before you 
spoil him, take me to see him. I must 
have my portrait taken. It will be an 
heirloom in the family. It must be begun 
to-morrow ; I shall go to-morrow.” 

‘It is impossible to-morrow, madame,” * 
answered Dufresny curtly. 

“Why?” persisted Angéle. 

“* Suppose I were to say,” replied Du- 
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fresny, looking at her, “that it was his ill- 
ness that brought me to the cottage, not a 
wish to instruct him.” 

“Oh! that would be a pity. Pére Coic 
ill!” cried Angéle. “We must pray for 
his recovery. We cannot lose him. He 
is a curiosity —he is something to see. 
Jouy would not be Jouy without him. If 
Pére Coic were to die, he should be pre- 
served in spirits of wine —his attitude, 
his expression, all his delicious contor- 
tions and wriggles of conceit.” 

Angéle spoke with something of forced 
gaiety in her accent. She was half lean- 
ing against the high box of an orange- 
tree. The massive foliage spread sombre 
above her head, a ray of the full moon 
shot a pale shaft through the dark leaves, 
and it just touched her hair. Monsieur 
Dufresny looked at her. She had the 
fantastic, careless, mocking glance, that 
might have belonged to a dryad, looking 
out of her tree, ignorant of all human 
grief and sympathy. 

A singular expression contracted his 
brow. “ You are saying things you may 
afterwards be sorry tor,” he said quietly. 

*Oh!’? she replied flippantly, ** I, too, 
have my ideas of life. They are to sin 
and to repent. Those two active verbs 


represent the two needful emotions, the 


pleasurable and the pitiful. Come,” she 
went on, as he let the talk drop, “ will you 
take us to see Pére Coic to morrow?” 

“No, for it might make you under- 
stand repentance too well,” he answered 
brusquely, and he turned on his heel. 

“Your betrothed, my dear, is charm- 
ing,” said Madame de Récy ; “ but some- 
times he has distinctly the air of Crogue- 
mitaine.” 

‘“We shall be a contrast,” replied An- 
géle, laughing rather loud, but without 
gaiety. 

A few moments after Dufresny was 
wandering alone about the park ; he heard 
the rustle of a dress trailing on the grass 
behind him, and the approach of a quick 
step. 

“Why this mystery?” said Angéle, 
joining him. “ Why do you wish to keep 
Pére Coic to yourself? Why does he not 
come up to paint me? I want my portrait 
finished.” 

“ Do not ask; you will know it all quite 
soon enough,” he answered, with grave 
restraint. 

“You speak like an embodied omen of 
evil,’ she said with childish badinage. 
“You hedge round with a halo of ro- 
mance this village genius. You make 
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him out a martyr. And when J think of 
my portrait! By a few strokes I could 
transform it, either into a sign-post for the 
inn ‘A da bonne Villageoise, or into the 
representation of a Roman emperor. A 
dash or two of the brush dipped into ver- 
milion and white, would do all that is 
necessary to the face, a few more — and 
I would turn the draperies into a foulard, 
oratoga. Do let himcome —I did like 
him, you know. Do let us have a little 
laugh. He does not mind.” 

“He did mind. For all his clumsy ex- 
terior, he had a sensitive nature,” an- 
swered Dufresny quietly. 

“Well,” she said petulantly, ‘“con- 
ceited people ought to suffer. It is ridic- 
ulous the man should think of himself as 
he does. If he was in a sort of sleep, 
dreaming he was a great artist, it might 
have hurt him to wake him up for a mo- 
ment, make him to rub his eyes and see 
himself as he is—but I know he has 
gone to sleep again, and he is dreaming 
once more he is Titian. Then,” she 
went on with a little vexation, as Du- 
fresny did not answer her, “ we wished to 
pay hitn, so what does it matter?” 

“He would not take the money. 
must not forget that,” said Dufresny. 

“ I do not forget it,” she answered with 
ardor. ‘“ It has troubled me, the thought 
of it. I have walked about with these 
three hundred francs in my pocket, till 
they seem to burn it. Yesterday, | thought 
I would throw them into the pool, but I 
felt that would be a pity; three hundred 
francs, youknow! Then, I meditated fling- 
ing them through Pére Coic’s window. 
Indeed, I have longed to give him the 
money. If you will only take me to him 
to-morrow, I shall find some way of get- 
ting him to put it intohis pocket. 1 shall 
feel quite different then, as if 1 had got 
rid of a sin.” 

Dufresny hesitated. He looked at her 
with a sort of perplexity. It seemed as 
if there was something he wished to say. 

“Do take me,” she urged. “ You will 
see, you will be pleased with me.” 

Still he hesitated; then suddenly he 
put away hesitation. 

“ Yes, we shall go to-morrow together 
to see him, but we must go without Ma- 
dame de Récy.” 

“ Thank you, oh yes, we shall go with- 
out her,” she said gaily. “You will see 
how I will flatter and soothe the poor 
man. If he is still a little bit awake, he 
will go to sleep, and dream -— dream he is 
Velasquez.” 


You 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DUFRESNY was punctual the next day, 
and at the appointed hour he found An- 
géle waiting for him on the steps in front 
of the house. The chateau was empty 
by this time. Madame de Récy had gone 
with the general, to inspect a site on 
the top of a hill, where she had set her 
heart upon building a rustic habitation for 
herself some day. The other guests had 
sped various ways; Angéle had refused 
their entreaties to reign as usual over 
their afternoon amusements. She had 
been mysterious but decided in the ex- 
cuses she made, Mademoiselle de Lustre 
alone had remained behind to escort her 
niece; it would have been against all her 
traditions of comvenance to have allowed 
her to go alone with her betrothed. 

“See,” said Angéle to Dufresny, when 
he joined her, stretching out her hand, in 
which lay a dainty silk bag, “here are the 
three hundred francs. I have made a 
purse for them. Pére Coic shall have 
them in exchange for my portrait. I shall 
carry it off to-day. I shall never be in 
want of something to laugh at, when | 
have it hanging up.” 

Dufresny looked at the purse, and held 
the tender little outstretched hand in his. 
He did not answer, but it seemed to her 
that he was going to speak. He dropped 
the hand, however, without breaking si- 
lence. 

They set off together, Mademoiselle de 
Lustre keeping near Angéle, or lagging a 
little way behind her. The good lady 
was rejoicing that matters looked more 
promising between the lovers; and she 
kept up a high-pitched monologue of re- 
marks upon the weather, the aspect of the 
country, and other various topics. It 
must be admitted that if the kind soul 
was somewhat vapid, and did not con- 
tribute greatly to the general amusement 
of society, she seldom expected any one 
to reply to her running comments, and 
was quite content to talk out a theme to 
herself until she had exhausted the sub- 
ject. 

They took the road to the village, 
through the crimsoning aisles of the 
wood, in which departing summer was 
lighting its funeral pyres. 

“Angele was very gay; and agitated her- 
self as she walked by the side of her 
betrothed, like a bird fluttering from 
bough to bough. She was happy; still 
she was never quite at her ease with 
Monsieur Dufresny. There was a touch 
of awe in the feeling with which she re- 





garded him; but it was the unreflective 
awe of a child ; she gave herself no ac- 
count of it. She did not understand him, 
and she knew she had the power to charm 
and to amuse him; this gave an element 
of excitement to their relationship. Now, 
as she went on, she plucked the heather, 
and made bouquets of it, ornamenting the 
body of her white merino dress and her 
broad-leaved hat with bunches of pink 
waxen flowers, and garlands of wild ivy. 
All the while she babbled gaily, as usual, 
of Pére Coic. She wished him to take 
her father’s portrait, in his warrior’s ac- 
coutrements; the buttons, the gold lace, 
and panache would give a magnificent 
scope to his genius. She saw the portrait 
already ; then another village genius might 
be found — who would surround it with 
martial strains. The whole might be en- 
graved and sold for one sou to the boys 
at the fair. 

Mademoiselle de Lustre, behind, catch- 
ing the word uniform, now held forth 
on the various uniforms she admired; 
Monsieur Dufresny walked on, paying 
apparently little heed to the talk of his 
companions. An interruption presently 
came toit. As they neared the village a 
girl of twelve passed them; she carried a 
child, whose head was buried on her 
shoulder fast asleep; a basket was slung 
on her arm, full of carrots and vegetables. 
She was barefooted, and trudged some- 
what laboriously along, an expression of 
fatigue slightly ruffling her brow. 

oA picture!” said ‘Angele, putting her 
hand under the little maid’s chin, and 
smiling up at Monsieur Dufresny. Then 
taking out her purse she dropped a five- 
franc piece amongst the vegetables. 
“There, ma mignonne,” she said, “* “buy 
yourself something pretty from me.” As 
the delighted child went on her way, “I 
should take her to the shoemaker,” she 
added, “and cover her poor red feet with 
a pair of boots, but that would spoil all 
the artistic effect.” 

“That is barbarous,” said Dufresny 
smiling; “only to look at the barefooted 
child from a picturesque point of view.” 

“ But is that not always the way you 
look at the poor? How to make use of 
them in your pictures?” 

“] trust not,” he answered slowly, and 
paused. “ But you — how do you look at 
them?” 

“How?” she replied, stopping; then 
she shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 
“In a more orthodox fashion, giving ‘them 
alms, and thereby winning my salva- 
tion.” 
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“That is right,” took up Mademoiselle 
de Lustre from behind. “There is no 
surer way of winning our salvation than 
by being charitable. Monsieur le Curé 
preached a very good sermon some weeks 
ago on this.” 

“‘T understand,” said Monsieur Dufres- 
ny, “the poor are put upon earth to act as 
stepping-stones to fame for some — and 
to Heaven for others. In the scheme of 
creation, they are part of the economy 
instituted solely for the rich.” 

“Oh!” said Angéle uneasily, detecting 
a sarcasm, “admit at any rate that we 
give them the deau ré/e. Then it is but a 
fair exchange, they want money, we want 
opportunities todo good. We give it to 
each other.” 

“This is the mistake you make, Angéle,” 
he answered, as if weighing his words, 
“that money can buy exerything.” 

“] detect the clatter of the hoofs of 
your hobby-horse in the distance — you 
are mounting it — Pére Coic again,” she 
said gaily. 

“Yes, Pére Coic,” he answered. 
want to talk to you about him.” 

“Let me tell you 1 am getting tired of 
the subject,” she answered. 

“] must speak about it all the same,” 
he repeated. 

“Well I listen,” she said, crossing her 
arms in front of her. ‘Only, I protest I 
see no harm in what I did. Where was 
the wrong? He wanted a job. I gave 
him one.” 

“ This is an illusion,” Dufresny replied 
hastily. ‘ You know, Angéle, you did not 
give it for a job. Come now, confess it. 
There was not the motive of charity actu- 
ating you. Itwas the pleasure of seeing 
the fly wriggling, with the pin through its 
body.” He restrained himself, and re- 
sumed more gently, “It was thoughtless, 
and I want to lead youto think — to im- 
press you, as I myself am impressed.” 

“Oh!” she interrupted petulantly, 
“ you ascribe sensitiveness to people who 
do not possess it. Youromance; you are 
an artist.” 

“No, you are wrong,” he burst out 
with ill-concealed emotion. “You will 
not see it; you are like a child, with a 
child’s ignorance of life and its suffering. 
I have seen him constantly since, and 
know it gave him mortal pain. His sim- 
ple belief in himself was lost from that 
day. He was too roughly awakened. His 
spirit broke.” 

Angéle listened impatiently, smiting the 
trunks of the trees with her sunshade. 
“If you would only drop the subject,” she 
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said, with brief accentuation; “the tedi- 
ous subject. I wish with all my heart I 
had never seen your Pére Coic. Since 
that unlucky day you have been nothing 
but a walking reproach.” 

“1 think,” he said with vivacity, “that 
one day you will admit it was a well-de- 
served reproach. Let me tell you, once 
for all, the result of what I know was 
done in thoughtlessness was cruelty.” 
She did not answer, and he went on: 
“Perhaps you did not know the circum- 
stances of his life. You were not aware 
he had a mother to support. He was ill 
and suffering also, and if he was con- 
ceited, this pride in his work had a beauty 
in it—a beauty that might bring tears to 
some eyes.” 

As they spoke, they reached the church 
that stood at the entrance of the village. 

“] want to go into the churchyard for 
a few moments,” Dufresay said, stopping. 
“ Will you come with me?” 

Angele hesitated. She looked flushed 
and vexed ; there was a pout on her pretty 


lips. 
Mademoiselle de Lustre protested 
loudly. She would not go. Churchyards 


depressed her. The grass was wet; An- 
géle’s dress would be completely spoiled. 
There had been a knell sounding all the 
morning; some one had died; perhaps 
the funeral was going on now. 

“IT shall only keep you a few moments,” 
said Dufresny, addressing Angéle. 

“Very well, I will go, if you like,” she 


answered, “It seems to me a strange 
fancy. Are you going to make a picture ? 


It will be a gloomy subject.” 

Mademoiselle de Lustre remained ob- 
stinate. She tried to dissuade Dufresny 
from his purpose; but after a while she 
consented that Angéle should accompany 
him, only she must not remain many min- 
utes. Meanwhile she would wait for them 
under the church porch. 

Angéle followed Dufresny in silence. 
He walked on without saying a word. 
They made their way through the modest 
tombs. The ample sunlight lay like a 
hand extended in blessing over the few 
stone slabs and the crowd of black 
crosses, with the white-painted epitaphs 
and the representation of tears upon 
them. Here and there were plots of 
garden flowers, and everywhere the wild 
flowers crested the grassy billows, at the 
heads of which the crosses stood. An- 
géle, in her fantastically wreathed hat and 
dress, picking her steps among the tombs, 
looked out of place. Yet there was noth- 
ing dismal in the little enclosure; there 
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was even a sortof charm in the infinite 
serenity around. 

They had not proceeded far, when An- 
géle paused and called to Dufresny to 
stop; but he did not heed her. They 
were making their way towards an open 
grave, towards which also, on the other 
side, a funeral procession was advancing. 
She saw the crucitix, borne aloft, with the | 
sunlight upon it; the exfauts de cheur, 
carrying the holy water; the coffin, cov- 
ered with a shabby pall, carried by four 
men. Behind came the mourners, headed 
by a peasant woman, her black bodice cut 
square, her face rigid with grief, shaded 
by a large flapped cap; two younger 
women walked on either side of her. 
There were several village folk who, 
when they reached the tomb, disposed 
themselves on its borders. Angéle had 
never assisted at a burial service. A 
little trembling seized her; she crossed 
herself hurriedly. 

“ Come away,” 
fresny’s arm. 

“ Will you not stay a minute ortwo? I 
should like to stay, for I knew him.” 

“Who was it?” she asked, nervously 
gathering herself up in her dress, as the 
scrape of the lowered coffin against the 
side of the grave was heard, and the 
chanting began. 

“It was Pére Coic.” 

She did not answer. He did not dare 
to look round; but he felt her standing 
silently and solemnly by his side. Pres- 
ently he heard a little gasp; he turned, 
and saw the tears streaming down her 
face. 

“Let us go,” he said, taking her hand 
to draw her away. 

* No,” she replied; “1 should like to 
stay to the end.” 

They remained until the ceremony was 
over and the mourners dispersed; then 
Angéle turned away. She had dried her 
tears, and she walked off with her rapid 
step and resolute bearing. 

“Why did you bring me here?” she 
said, without looking round. “ You know 
churchyards have always a miserable 
effect upon me. Once, when I was a 
child, I dreamt I was lost in one. Was 
it not horrible? All those black crosses 
and slabs, you know, on every side.” 

He saw that she shivered. “I am 
afraid you feel cold,” he said, gently 
drawing her cloak about her. 

“Itis always cold in churchyards. I 
think the sunshine, out of compliment to 
the place, strips itself of its warmth when 


she said, touching Du- 





it falls upon one. Aunt must be wonder- 


gt 
ing what has become of us; only” (laugh- 
ing nervously) “she never wonders when 
she is knitting. She counts her stitches ; 
she makes no count of the minutes.” 
Angéle interrupted herself suddenly, and 
remained blankly staring before her. “I 
wish the sun did not shine over graves,” 
she resumed querulously. Then, before 
he could put in a word, she rattled on: 
“ Now, I like the catacombs much better; 
those dark galleries low down under 
ground, and the living people losing their 
way inthem. That is just what a city of 
the dead should be; no place for the liv- 
ing in it. There is such a difference be- 
tween the living and the dead.” She 
shuddered, and gazed with that strange 
fixity before her. Suddenly she turned 
and looked at Dufresny. “What did he 
die of ?” she asked brusquely. 

“Pere Coic? He died of congestion 
of the lungs.” 

* How long was he ill?” 

“ He fell ill about a month ago, I think.” 

A pause, during which she walked on 
with an automatic step; then, fixing upon 
him her eyes, in which was a painful ex- 
pression, she said abruptly: “ Then it is 
true; after all, you were right. We did 
help to kill him that day.” 

He was frightened at her pallor, and 
at the alteration of her features. “No; 
you are exaggerating. His chest was 
always delicate.” 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” she 


said. ‘ We helped to kill him. You 
know it. You would not have brought 


me here if it had not been so.” 

He noticed that her step was unsteady. 
Putting his arm about her, he supported 
her to a bench, upon which she sank. 

“My dear,” he said, holding her two 
hands in his, “I ought to have told you 
before taking you here. You are exag- 
gerating. He was ill before; his consti- 
tution was weak. He died the day berore 
yesterday, painlessly, even cheerily.” 

“The day before yesterday!” she re- 
peated mechanically. “1 remember so 
well the day he came. I noticed his hand 
trembled as he stood in the doorway. I 
thought he was timid.” She shut her 


eyes. “I wish I could forget him. He 
was so gentle. He trusted us. I remem- 


ber his piteous look when he began to 
doubt us. I think he clung to his faith 
in me; he turned to me for protection. I 
remember he would look at me, as if in 
appeal, when the others mocked him; yet 
I joined in the mockery.” Here she 
broke off with a sob. 


“My poor child,” said Dufresny. “I 
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am to blame. I should not have brought 
you here. He would have died anyhow.” 

She shook her head, with a sad gesture 
of denial. 

“Kind Eugene,” she said, loosening 
one hand from his clasp, and caressing 
his. ‘You are trying to comfort me. 
But you see, it is not his death only, it is 
the thought of the insults, of the outrage 
we heaped upon him. It is that, it is 
that. You were right when you said it 
was a mortal wound we gave him. Ah! 
to think, to think, that I shall have to 
remember it all my life, this scene of jeer- 
ing at an unoffending, hard-working, hon- 
orable man; that I shall always see that 
poor, infirm figure, and that trembling 
hand extended. It will be like always 
feeling denounced before God. And 
what was it all done for?” she went on, 
interlacing her fingers convulsively to- 
gether. ‘Good heavens! for what? For 
a little amusement.” 

She swayed herself backwards and for- 
wards. Dufresny took her hands and 
kissed them. “It was a freak, my dar- 
ling, the madcap results of high spirits ; 
others took the lead, you only followed.” 

“ No,” she replied, “it was deliberate, 
it was done in cold blood. We kept it up 
for three days. I was the willing instru- 
ment; I who was the hostess and should 
have shielded him from insult. Ah! how 
strange it is, how strange, when a sin is 
brought home to one; and now I must 
always carry it about in my heart. I used 
to laugh, I used to amuse myself, but I do 
not think I ever hurt any one before ; but 
now ” 

Dufresny rose and began pacing up and 
down, bewildered by the effect of the 
shock of bringing this thoughtless nature 
before reality. “Itis nouse, Angéle,” he 
said at last, “lamenting and exaggerating. 
We can never take a word out of the book 
of life and obliterate it, but we can make 
the book contain a tenderer story for it.” 

“But how?” she cried, bursting into 
sobs. ‘How? I am powerless. It is 
this. I can repair nothing; I cannot 
even give him the money I owe him; to 
earn which he came out facing the bad 
weather in his weak health.” 

“He has left a mother unprovided 
for,” said Dufresny gently. 

“Ah! unprovided for,” she repeated, 
her tears stopping a little. 

“ A mother and two sisters.” 





“You think I could help them,” she | 





sible.” She put her hand up to her brow. 
“ My head is so confused, I can think of 
nothing distinctly. Yet it seems as if I 
might.” Her eyes had brightened, and a 
timid hope had stolen over her face. She 
began twisting up the heavy plaits of hair 
that had fallen from their fastening. Du- 
fresny waited till she grew calmer, then 
they went out and rejoined Mademoiselle 
de Lustre. 

The worthy lady was still sitting under 
the porch knitting. The village people, 
as they came out, had told her of Pére 
Coic’s death. She was beginning her 
lamentations and the recital of her fears 
at Angéle’s delay in the churchyard, but 
Dufresny drew her thoughts away. He 
devoted himself to her, and engaged her 
attention in the near and dear discussion 
of the guests at the chateau. Angéle 
walked silently by his side. She was 
very quiet. As they neared the house 
they met the returning groups of visitors. 
Madame de Récy was in high spirits. 
She described the site she had chosen for 
her future habitation. One fitted for a 
fairy palace, she said. It seemed sus- 
pended in the air. Woods grew under it. 
She must always have a house full of peo- 
ple when she lived in it, or she would die 
of fright. It was just the place for brig- 
ands to prowl about in. It was enchant- 
ing. She would begin the building next 
week. There was scarce any time left to 
question Angéle as to the manner in 
which she had spent her afternoon. 
When the interrogatories began the 
young lady hurried her guests in. “It 
was time for dinner. They were late. 
The cook would be furious.” At dinner 
Dufresny noticed that she ate nothing, 
but she entered with feverish volubility 
into Madame de Récy’s plans for her new 
house. There must be a tower, a draw- 
bridge, a ghost. The necessity of a ghost 
was carried by acclamation. In the midst 
of her talk Angéle would interrupt her- 
self, and remain gazing straight before 
her; then suddenly she would rush back 
into the talk, and break into peals of 
laughter. It seemed to Dufresny that 
she wished to avoid him, yet once or twice 
he caught her gaze riveted upon him, 
with a frightened and piteous expression. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Ir was the day after the funeral, Mére 
Coic and her daughters had been hard at 
work, ever since their return from the 


said, looking up to him like a frightened | cemetery. There was going to be a sale 
child, wishing to be reassured. “If they |in the cottage. Pére Coic’s pictures were 
will only let me, I might; it seems pos-: to be put up for auction, and some of the 
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furniture, too luxurious now to be kept. 
It was practical, and a matter of house- 
wifely pride, that every item disposed of 
should be presented to the Jouy public to 
the best advantage. The demoiselles 
Coic mingled their tears liberaily with 
the dust they swept, but the mother went 
about, broom in hand, grim, strong-feat- 
ured; all her years greyly stamped upon 
her face. She swept and scrubbed un- 
ceasingly, but every now and then she 
would pause in her work, sit down up- 
right, looking into vacancy. 

In the afternoon she was sitting before 
the fire in the room down-stairs, her chin 
in her palm, a parcel of unwashed brushes 
in her lap, when a gentle tapping came at 
the front door. It passed unnoticed by 
the old woman; her thoughts were too 
far off to pay heed to it, or if she heard, 
the knocking translated itself into the 
remembrance of hammer-strokes upon a 
coffin. When at last it asserted itself 
more distinctly Mére Coic rose, and gath- 
ering the brushes up in her apron, went 
forward and opened the door. On the 
threshold stood a young girl, whose 
shrinking attitude and timid expression 
were in singular contrast to her appear- 
ance of blooming youth and health. A 
few yards off Mére Coic saw a carriage 
drawn up. 

She did not recognize her visitor, al- 
though she had a vague impression that 
the face was familiar to her. Perhaps 
she suspected meddling charity, perhaps 
grief made her repellent, but she stood 
silent in the doorway ; the young girl did 
not speak either, she remained embar- 
rassed, folding and unfolding her hands 
nervously. At last she said, “I was pass- 
ing this way, and I thought perhaps, per- 
haps, you would let me in to see you.” 

“We are in sorrow here, mademoi- 
selle,” replied Mére Coic; “we do not 
want visitors.” 

As the young girl did not move away 
she went on, in her unresonant voice, “ If 
it be anything on business for my son it 
is too late, itis no use. He is dead.” 

“T know it, but it is on business all the 
same,” said the girl eagerly, and in some- 
thing of the relieved tone of one who at 
last found a way of beginning what she 
had to say. “I came because, you see, I 
owe him money. I am his debtor, three 
hundred francs. I ought to have paid 
them a month ago, but I was away. I 
had it on my mind all the time.” 

* Who are you, mademoiselle?” said 
Mére Coic. By this time her two daugh- 
ters were standing behind her. 
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“Tam Mademoiselle de Say, from the 
chateau yonder,” replied Angéle faintly, 
for the converging gaze of those three 
pairs of grieving eyes seemed to pass like 
the sting of a scorching lash across her 
heart.“ Monsieur Coic took my portrait; 
it is for this — I owe him.” 

“I know,” said Mére Coic, suddenly 
bending her shaggy eyebrows. “The 
portrait did not give satisfaction. My 
son would not take your money. We 
shall not take it either.” 

Angéle saw the door closing upon her. 
The idea that she would not be allowed 
to make the act of reparation she had set 
out to make moved her strangely; she 
felt like one starving, refused a crust. 
She put out a resisting hand and said 
brusquely, — 

“T am fiancée to Monsieur Dufresny.” 

The closing door stopped at once. 

“ His fiancée ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, timid and blush- 
ing, now that there was hesitation in her 
favor. 

“Then come in, mademoiselle,” said 
the old woman gently. “ All those whom 
he loves, are loved here,” and she led 
the way within. 

They went into the room where the big 
clock was ticking in one corner, and the 
portraits were hanging on the wall. An- 
géle’s eyes rested upon these at once — 
their labored ugliness, their smooth, shin- 
ing surface, and brick-colored flesh tints 
struck her with a sense of piteous indi- 
viduality. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle, they are beautiful 
pictures,” said Mére Coic, seeing her 
looking atthem. “ And to think he found 
the way of doing them all by himself! 
No one ever showed him how. It came 
to him like from Heaven. Sit down, 
mademoiselle, there by the fire.” 

Angéle sat down—the demoiselles 
Coic hung about the room—and Mére 
Coic continued in a mechanical voice, 
“Mademoiselle must forgive me what I 
said just now; when some one we love 
goes, the head gets muddled; it is like 
as if only our senseless body was walk- 
ing about; one should say the Lord’s 
will be done, but the thoughts go away 
from the words. You see, mademoi- 
selle,” she went on, stretching out her 
hand and pointing, “it is always be- 
holding him, there so quiet and lonesome, 
that is the worst, he who was always so 
sociable before. Why, miss, he was as 
light-hearted — like a child, when his 
brushes were in his hand, never mind- 
ing the troubles. At first, before the 
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neighbors saw how great a painter he 
was, I would trudge off miles to sell his 
pictures. I was proud of my burden. 
Those were the good times. But these 
last weeks, when,” she continued, with 
a dramatic gesture, “he was so changed, 
I could not say the Lord’s will be done. 
It is often his will the cld should bury 
the young, but this was not like his will.” 

“ How long is it since he grew so down- 
hearted?” asked Angéle breathlessly. 

“ Ever since the day, mademoiselle, the 
rich people at the chateau laughed at his 
painting. Do not move, mademoiselle, 
but would you like this side of the fire?” 

As Angéle quickly shook her head, she 
resumed, “ He was never the same man 
after. That was the reason I was so 
uncivil-like, at first, to mademoiselle. 
Though, when she said she was Monsieur 
Dufresny’s fiancée 1 knew she was never 
one who had hurt the lad.” 

There came a short pause; then the 
old woman went on in a lower voice. 
“And sometimes, I think, there was 
something he did not tell me; something 
on his mind, for now and then he would 
go wandering like to himself; he'd mut- 
ter. I heard the words, ‘If she had not 
mocked me, I would not have minded 
the others.’ I think somebody, he trust- 
ed like, turned against him; and that 
broke his confidence.” 

Angéle drew a long breath, and rose 
quickly from her chair. 

“Perhaps I tire you, mademoiselle,” 
said Mére Coic, “with my talk; but it is 
a kind of comfort. It does me good to 
speak to you. You look as if you under- 
stood how the lad had suffered. You 
have a heart. You are worthy to be that 
good gentleman’s wife. When he en- 
tered,” Mére Coic went on, paying no 
heed to Angéle, who had approached her, 
and on whose lips words seemed to be 
trembling, “his coming would change 
the day to my son. It was like the alms 
of the good God to him, and that gentle- 
man knew how beautiful his pictures 
were. He would say, ‘That is good — 
that is fine.’ He would cheer him, so 
that the lad would take up his palette and 
try to do a bit of work, with his poor 
hands that trembled.” 

Here, the demoiselles Coic departed 
from the room with a plunge; and fora 
moment or two there was no other sound 
but the ticking of the clock in the corner. 

“To say he was not a real artist!” 
resumed Mére Coic, in a voice gruff with 
the first trembiing of tears in it. “ Those 
rich people did not see him die. God 





forgive the lad! It was not with a prayer 
he passed away. Do you see, miss, our 
garden there, the sun was shining on it, 
and there were the sunflowers. He had 
not spoken for a long time, and his eyes 
were shut. Suddenly he opens them — 
looks about —sits up —with the old 
smile he had when painting. ‘ The beau- 
tiful sunflowers everywhere,’ he says. 
‘They are all round me —in the boxes 
— I should like to paint them,’ and he 
stretches out his hand like for his brushes 
—then he drops back and dies.” 

“We did not understand him,” said 
Angéle, moving about with a restless 
step; then, kneeling, she took the old 
woman’s hand inhers. “Forgive us —if 
you knew—if you knew how thought- 
lessly ” Her voice failed; her bosom 
heaved. 

Mére Coic’s withered hand trembled 
under the pressure of that gentle touch. 
“Yes, mademoiselle, he had the soul of 
an artist” —then meeting Angéle’s eyes 
full of tears, a dry sob rent her throat; 
the austerity of her grief melted, and lay- 
ing her head down on the girl’s shoulder, 
she burst into tears. 

Dufresny was coming up the garden- 
plot. He looked in at the window, before 
lifting the latch of the door, to let himself 
in. He saw Angéle, with a look on her 
face, as he had sometimes seen upon it in 
his dreams of her; kneeling by Mére 
Coic’s side, clasping her bowed head: 

He surveyed the scene a minute or two, 
and then he turned away without entering. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SEPTEMBER had passed into October, 
but Angéle did not press her father to 
return to town. The general did not ask 
better than to stay where he was. He 
liked the quiet and comfort of the old 
chateau. He would have contentedly re- 
mained all the year through in it, looking 
after his horses and his dogs, leading the 
life of busy idleness that suited him, if 
his daughter had allowed him. Every 
year, until this one, when the days began 
to shorten and her friends to leave, she 
agitated to get back to Paris, or she car- 
ried him off to Nice. This autumn, how- 
ever, she wished to remain at Jouy. It 
was her last “ young girl’s caprice,” she 
said. 

In December, she was to be married. 

Dufresny was away on a sketching- 
tour, Mademoiselle de Lustre was in 
Paris, inspecting some of the necessary 
arrangements. 

One forenoon in November Eugéne 
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returned. He had walked a long part o 
the way, and he arrived unexpectedly a 
the chateau. 
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f| lie is in the secret. They go out together. 
t | They return with the business expression 
of two agents de change. The child is 


He did not let the servant announce | swimming in mystery.” 


him, but walked direct up to the salon 
He pushed the door so gently, that An 


.| “And why should I not have a mys- 
-|tery. It is my caprice,” said Angtle, 


géle fora moment did not look up. He) picking out a lump of sugar and putting it 


had a glimpse of her, sitting, her gracefu 


head bent over a book, reading aloud to 


the general. Eugéne fancied she lookec 


graver than of yore; but the next minute 


1} into her coffee.” 

“But still, pearls! pearls! Eugéne,” 
1| grumbled the general, “ fine, round, and 
even, that would have made her friends 


she had caught sight of him, and all her|turn green with envy. For the little one 
face brightened with the childlike frank|to refuse them! to ask for the money 
delight he knew. She rose, the general|instead. Itisincomprehensible. It goes 
turned his head, and then there came the| beyond me.” 


exchange of greetings. 


“It is entirely mysterious,” replied Du- 


“So, here you are still,” said Eugéne, | fresny. 


as they sat at the eleven o’clock breakfast. 


“ Perhaps,” replied Angéle, looking at 


“Yes, it is the little one’s wish,” an-| them over the rim of her cup, “ I am turn- 
swered the general. “ She has got it into|ing miser. These pieces of yellow gold 
her head to remain here ; and, my faith, I | may have a fascination for me, to feel 


am not sorry to obey her!” 
Eugéne looked at Angéle. 


them, pile them up, gloat over them.” 
Eugéne laughed. He was a little per- 


“Yes,” she answered, nodding to him,| plexed, yet he was happy. Angéle was 


“I wanted you to see, monsieur, that I 


changed, and still she was herself. Her 


could remain a whole autumn in the coun- | look was not less bright, but it had gained 
try, a winter even; and I confess I am|depth, and her mouth seemed more mo- 


beginning to feel a charm in it.” 


“The child is full of mysteries. She 


bile. 
The general would not be put off so 


is changed. She is saying good-bye to|easily. It was incomprehensible to 


her follies,” said the general, panting} him, that the Jefite should have a mys- 
between the intervals of tugging at an/tery. 


obstinate cork. 


“ Well, you shall know it one of these 


“How is Mére Coic? What has be-|days,” said Angéle. “My mystery and 


come of her,” asked Dufresny. 

“She is sad,” answered Angéle, in an 
altered voice. “They must leave the 
little cottage next week. They cannot 
make the two ends meet. Pére Coic’s 
pictures did not fetch the price they ex- 
pected; and there were debts.” 

“Oh!” said Dufresny gravely. “* What 
will they do?” 

““Mére Coic expects to get occasional 
employment as nurse. Still, it is piteous. 
She must go about from house to house 
as a stranger; when she was accustomed 
to a home of her own.” 

“And her daughters? I suppose they 
will go into service.” 

“That is their intention, and that is 
the worst of all. They grieve at parting 
from each other.” 

“Yes,” said the general out of breath, 
and triumphant at having wrested the 
cork out of the bottle, “the little one 
puzzles me. Imagine, Eugéne, instead of 
a pearl necklace her old father wished to 
give her for a wedding present, — fine 
pearls, round and even, — she has coaxed 
the money it would have cost out of him. 
What for? She will not tell. Old Rosa- 


I shall part company. For this, I shall 
be sorry. It is amusing to have a se- 
cret.” 

In the afternoon they set off for a walk. 
They went gaily through the woods, 
with the autumn sunshine glinting through 
the yellow foliage, and turning to gold the 
shreds of mists, that still hung among the 
branches, frosting with silver the dead 
leaves and bronzy ferns below. 

After they had passed the church and 
entered the village, Angéle took the lead 
and turned into a side street. She walked 
with her light and rapid step in front of 
her companions. Pausing before a green 
door, distinguished from its fellows by 
having no garden before it, she took out 
a key, inserted it, turned it, and pushed 
the door open. It led at once into a room, 
where a wood fire burned; the room was 
empty, no servant appeared. “I sent 
Rosalie in front to prepare for our recep- 
tion,” said Angéle in explanation. 

The firelight played upon the wall, and 
showed it lined with drawers, ornamented 
with brass rings, and names in black let- 
ters. A counter rose in front of it. Upon 
it were placed a pair of scales, some wide 
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glass bottles, filled with dried herbs. On 
the wall hung pictures, the unmistakable 
work of Pére Coic. 

“What is this? Where are we?” 
asked the general, looking around him. 

“This is my pearl necklace,” an- 
swered Angéle. “Come, you have not 
seenitall. This is the finest pearl, I ad- 
mit ; but there are others.” 

They followed her into a tiny kitchen, 
opening out into a garden, with fruit-trees 
planted in it; then up-stairs, into two 
bedrooms, fragrantly clean. Angéle flut- 
tered hither and thither, pulling the cur- 
tains, drawing the blinds, pushing the 
chairs, showing up everything to advan- 
tage, coming and going, full of zeal. 

“Is it not pretty? Do you not like my 
pearl necklace?” she asked at intervals, 
with her bright smile. 

“It is the prettiest necklace in the 
world; a good fairy might wear it,” said 
Eugéne. 

“But I don’t understand,” said the 
general. 

“Does it not smell well?” she asked, 
when they had returned to the shop, 
taking two glass bowls out, and making 
her father and lover sniff the aromatic 
herbs they contained. “Is it not like the 
perfume of the woods in autumn?” 

“Still I do not understand anything 
about it,” remonstrated the general, with 
an aggrieved air. “Ido not see an inch 
ahead of me. It is not your caprice to 
turn Acrboriste, surely?” 

Angéle laughed, and shrugged 
shoulders. 

“It would be a dainty caprice.” Then 
her mood changed. She grew serious. 

“It is for Mére Coic. You know, fa- 
ther, I have spoken to you about her. 
She is old and left unprovided for. Her 
two daughters would have to go into ser- 
vice. They are accustomed to a home 
of their own, and one is a little deformed 
It would be hard for them. Then, there 
is a tie between us.” 

As the general opened his mouth to 
give utterance to a long exclamation, she 
put her arms about his neck. 

“If you knew all, papa, you would 
admire my pearl necklace. You would 
not wish one pearl of it otherwise. You 
see,” she went on, with a little gasp, “la 
mére Coic is so learned in herbs. The 
good people about will not need a doc- 
tor when she has her shop.” 

“I do like it— your pearl necklace,” 
said the general, passing the back of his 
hand over his eyes. 

“And she will look so well—a pic- 


her 
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ture!” Angéle went on, addressing Eu- 
géne. “Cannot you see her, with her 
big cap, against this background of wood- 
en drawers and bottles, listening to the 
villagers’ ailments, giving advice, weigh- 
ing out doses in her scales? Are they 
not pretty — my scales?” 

“They are too pretty. It is all too 
pretty,” he answered smiling; “it is too 
much. You are like the beneficent fairy. 
You do not know where to stop — you 
overwhelm with your gifts.” 

“Do you not think she will like the 
new home I have prepared for her?” 
asked Angéle, her face falling. 

“She will be dazed by the luxury and 
completeness of it at first. She will 
scarcely know what to do. You must 
expect that she will have to pull it about 
and make it a little uglier, before she can 
feel completely at her ease in it.” 

Angéle cast a debating glance about 
her; then she said, looking at the paint- 
ings on the wall, “ The pictures will make 
it seem home-like. I feel as if I could 
never do enough in reparation. I think 
she will be happy here,” she went on, 
after a pause. “If I ama bit of a proph- 
et, I wager this shop will be like that of 
the barber’s, you know, in the Middle 
Ages —a rendezvous for all the gossip; 


and poor Pére Coic’s pictures and genius 
will often be the theme of conversation.” 

As she continued speaking in her bright, 
incisive voice, the general installed him- 
self in an armchair by the fire, stretched 


out his legs, and began to dose. Then 
the lovers talked in whispers, Angéle 
bending over the counter, Eugéne on the 
other side, sitting in a low chair, holding 
her hands. She did most of the talk; 
he listened, watching her, with the misty 
sense of happiness atits height. In the 
twilight, the fire lit up her hair, her pure 
young forehead, the white draperies about 
her throat, the flame played upon her 
eyes. 

“ Pére Coic had queer notions of paint- 
ing, all the same,” said Eugéne smiling, 
as he looked up at the walls where the 
pictures hung. 

She looked up also, a little smile upon 
her lips—one of her new smiles. “I 
never see one that I do not feel as I do 
when I come upon a wayside cross —I 
am inclined to pray.” 

“To pray!” he repeated. 

“Yes; and when I think of Pére Coic, 
he always appears with something like a 
hato round his poor, shabby head.” 

Meeting Eugéne’s puzzled expression 
of countenance, she smiled, although two 
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big tears were in her eyes. Disengaging 
one hand from his clasp, she flicked them 
away. “They bring my old self before 
me,” she resumed, “in her ardent voice. 
“] see myself as I was before that terri- 
ble day at the churchyard — so thought- 
less, so hard; and —and I know if we 
had married, you would have been un- 
happy. I should have dragged you down 
— dragged down yourart. When I think 
of ita . fear seizes me, as if I were on the 
brink of a precipice.” 

Eugéne uttered an exclamation, and 
tried to seize her hand; she evaded him, 
and put it gently on his head. 

“Yes, my den aimé, you know it would 
have been so,” she said, letting a smile of 
gold drop upon him through her tears. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
TWO STUDIES IN DANTE, 


I. 
DANTE AND ROGER BACON. 


It might seem as if the whole ordis 
terrarum of literature which finds its 
centre in the great name of Dante had 
been so mapped, surveyed, and explored to 
its remotest corner, that there was no open- 
ing for any fresh investigation. The cat- 
alogue of a “ Biblioteca Dantesca” would 
itself fill volumes, and the books of which 
that library is made up are, many of them, 
monuments of unwearied labor and life- 
long devotion to a great task. If I think 
that I have yet something to add, if not 
to what has actually been done —for it 
may well be that others have toiled in the 
same region, of whose labors I am igno- 
rant — yet to what is generally known, it 
is only that I come in as the gleaner of 
grapes when the vintage is done, seeing a 
few clusters still hanging ungathered, and 
perhaps only half ripe, upon the topmost 
bough. In July, 1866, I wrote a biograph- 
ical article on Roger Bacon in the Con- 
temporary Review. 1 am not, I think, 
unduly revealing the secrets of the edito- 
rial cabinet if I acknowledge the author- 
ship of an article on Dante in the Quar- 
terly Review for April, 1869. I was led 
to study the lives and works of the two 
great representatives of that marvellous 
mediaeval period as seen, on the one 
hand, in its science, and, on the other, in 
its poetry and theology. I treated then 
of each apart. Later studies in connec- 
tion with a translation of the “ Comme- 
dia,” on which I have been engaged for 
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some years, have led me to the conclusion 
that there was a closer relation between 
the two than the fact that they were, for 
twenty-seven years, contemporaries, and 
that the works of the Franciscan friar 
may profitably be studied, as throwing 
light on those of the poet of Florence. 
The evidence on which I have formed 
that conviction I now submit to the 
reader. 

A preliminary question meets us and 
calls for examination. Had Dante ever 
been in England, and if so, at what time, 
and with what purpose, and with what 
results did he come as a pilgrim to our 
shores? There are not a few, as Mr. Sy- 
monds remarks in his “ Introduction to 
the Study of Dante,” who would tread the 
high street of Oxford with more reverent 
footsteps if they had grounds for think- 
ing that that city also might claim, with 
Florence and Ravenna, and Verona and 
Paris, the honor of having once been the 
home of the poet of the “ Commedia.” 

For the most part, it must be owned, 
the biographers and commentators are 
sceptical on this point. They do not see 
where the distant journey can be fitted 
into his life. They think that the evi- 
dence on which the tradition rests is 
vague and untrustworthy. They do not 
find traces of the journey in the “Comsme- 
dia” or in Dante’s other works. 

What, then, is the evidence? 

(1.) There is the Latin poem of Boccac- 
cio in which he writes of Dante: — 


Traxerit ut juvenem Phcebus per celsa nivosi 
Cyrrheos, mediosque sinusque, recessus 
Nature, coelique vias, terraque, marisque, 
Aonios fontes, Parnassi culmen, et antra 
Julia, Parisios dudum, extremosque Britannos. 
(Epist. ad Petrarch.) 


It is obvious that the last line is intended 
to emphasize the fact that Dante had 
trodden the avia Pieridum loca in the 
most literal sense; that he had wandered 
in search of knowledge into the most re- 
mote and least likely regions, in which no 
Italian poet before him had ever set foot. 
The literal fact is the crown and consum- 
mation of the figurative language which 
precedes it. Boccaccio, it is true, was a 
somewhat light-hearted and gossipping 
writer, but he was born seven years be- 
fore Dante’s death, he knew his sons, and 
wrote his life, and lectured on his poems. 
In regard to Paris, it is admitted by most 
biographers that he was right, and most 
commentators tind a reference to Dante’s 
sojourn there in the Paradiso (x. 136- 


8):— 
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Essa é Ja luce eterna di Sigieri, 
Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 
Sillogizzé invidiosi veri. 
[There dwelleth Sigieri’s light eterne, 
Who, lecturing in the street surnamed of 
straw, 
So syllogized, it made men’s envy burn.] 


The poet, with his characteristic minute- 
ness, remembered the Rue du Fouarre 
(Straw Street), otherwise known as the 
Rue de !’Ecole, in which he had attended 
the lectures of the professor who, though 
soon forgotten by his contemporaries and 
followers, seemed to him worthy of a 
place among the master theologians of 
Christendom. Was it likely that the biog- 
rapher, right in this matter, should be 
altogether wrong in regard to the “ Brz- 
tanni”? 

(2.) A more definite statement rests 
on the authority of Giovanni da Serra- 
valle, Bishop of Fermo in the early years 
of the fifteenth century, who translated 
the “ Commedia” into Latin, and wrote a 
commentary on it. In this he says of 

- Dante (I quote from Fraticelli’s “Vta di 
Dante,” p. 177): “ Anagogice dilexit theo- 
logiam sacram, in qué diu studuit fam in 
Oxoniis in regno Angliz, quam Parisiis 
in regno Franciz, et fuit Baccalaureus in 
Universitate Parisiensi in qua legit sen- 
tentias pro forma magisterii.” Here 
again we have a statement, written in 
A.D. 1414, and therefore within a century 
after Dante’s death, which, even if. it 
stood alone, might have a fair claim to 
credit. There are, however, one or two 
circumstances connected with the Bishop 
of Fermo which have been overlooked by 
most commentators, and which give, as I 
venture to think, a special significance to 
his testimony. He attended the Council 
of Constance in A.D. 1414, and while he 
was there he made his translation of the 
“ Commedia,” at the request of the Bish- 
ops of Bath and Salisbury, who had come 
to attend the council as representatives 
of the English Church (Collier’s “ Church 
History,” bk. vii.). Here, then, we have 
at least the fact that men in high places 
in England were so attracted by the name 
and fame of Dante that they wished to 
become acquainted with his great poem. 
Is it not a tenable hypothesis that they 
brought with them memories of the tradi- 
tions of their own university life, and that 
the statement of the Bishop of Fermo as 
to Dante’s sojourn in Oxford may be 
traceable to Oxford as its source? 

(3.) Can we find any corroborative evi- 


dence in Dante’s writings of this visit to | 





England, as we have found it in the case 
of Paris? Here, too, the evidence has 
the character of strong circumstantial 
probability. If, with all Dante-students, 
we trace the poet’s travels in his vivid 
pictures of the tombs at Arles (Inferno 
ix. 112), of the arsenals in Venice (Infer- 
no xxi. 7), and, as we have seen, of the 
“vico degli strami” at Paris, we can 
scarcely be wrong in finding a like trace 
in the description of the coast of Flan- 
ders : — 


Quale i Fiamminghi tra Guzzante e Brugia 
Temendo il fiotta che in ver lo s’aventa 
Fanno lo schermo, perché ’] mar si fuggia. 

(Inferno xv. 4-6.) 


[E’en as twixt Bruges and Guzzant * Flemings 
make, 
Fearing the flood that on their sea-beach 
rose, 
A bank whereon the sea’s great strength 
may break.] 


But what, we may ask, could have 
drawn the poet, bent on seeking culture, 
to a region so unattractive? There were 
no schools of art or philosophy there ; no 
“master of those who know,” at whose 
feet he could sit and gather knowledge. 
Is it not probable that he found himself 
there only 7” transitu, as a convenient 
quarter from which he could take ship 
and make his way to England? Nor are 
the traces of the English wanderings far 
to seek. The Abbey of Westminster 
would be among the first places which the 
traveller would visit, and in that abbey 
there was a relic which would connect 
itself in Dante’s mind with an event 
which, when he was yet a child (A.D. 1271), 
had sent a thrill of horror through the 
whole of Italy. Guy de Montfort, son of 
the Earl of Leicester, had assassinated 
Prince Henry of England, son of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, at Viterbo, as he was in 
the act of receiving the consecrated host, 
and had dragged the bleeding carcase 
through the church. The body of the 
victim was embalmed and brought to En- 
gland, and was interred in the Abbey of 
Hayles. The heart was put into a goiden 
vase, and placed on the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey 
(Barlow’s “ Contributions to the Study of 
the Commedia,” p. 125). Is it not natural, 
with these facts before us, to see in the 
words with which the Centaur, who is 
the poet’s guide in one stage of the In- 
ferno, speaks of Guy de Montfort — 


* I content myself with transliterating the name, 
leaving the question whether Dante meant Ghent, or 
Cadsand, near Bruges, or Wissant, near Calaiz. 
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Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Le cor che ’n sul Tamigi ancor si cola. 
(Inferno xii. 120.) 


[One spirit by itself he bade me note, 
And said, “In God’s own lap he pierced 
the heart, 
Which now finds honor where the Thames 
doth float.”] 


—a personal reminiscence of the emo- 
tions with which he had gazed upon the 
memorable relic? Other passages at 
least admit naturally of an analogous ex- 
planation. The reverence with which he 
speaks of Henry III.— 


Vedete i] re della semplice vita, 
Seder 14 solo Arrigo d’Inghilterra ; 
Questo ha ne’ rami suoi migliore uscita. 
(Purgatorio vii. 130-2.) 


[See ye the king, alone ’mid all the host, 
Pure simple Henry, wearing England’s 
crown ; 
He in his branches happier is than most.] 


the allusion to the wars between Edward 
1. and Balliol — 
Li si vedra la superbia ch’ asseta, 
Che fa lo Scotto e Il’ Inghilese folle, 
Si che non puo soffrir dentro a sua meta. 
(Paradiso xix. 121-3.) 


[There shall be seen the pride that thirsts for 


gain, 

Which drives the Scotch and English people 
mad, 

That neither can within their bounds re- 
main. ] 


the insight which he shows into the source 
and character of the hostility between 
Henry II. and his favorite son — 


E perché tu di me novella parti, 
Seppe ch’ io son Bertram dal Bornio, quelle 
Ch’ al re giovane diedi i ma’ conforti. 
(Inferno xxviii. 133-5.) 


[And that thou may’st true news report of me, 
Know thou my name, Bertram dal Bornio, 
Who the young king misled to treachery. ] 


the introduction into the Paradiso (x. 131) 
of the pre-eminently English scholar, 
Bede, — these are, all of them, phenomena 
which, though singly they prove nothing, 
converge to the same conclusion. 

If that conclusion be accepted as so far, 
at least, probable, there remains the fur- 
ther question, “ To what period of Dante’s 
life are we to assign this visit to England, 
this stay at Oxford?” For the most part 
the biographers agree in employing the 
poet’s more extendzd wanderings to fill 
up the gaps presented by the scanty rec- 
ords of the years of his exile. I agree, 
however with Wegele (“ Leden Dantes,” 
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p- 94), in thinking that they come far 
more naturally and probably into a much 
earlier period of his life. One whose 
goods had been confiscated, who was 
dependent on the patronage of this or 
that noble at Verona or Ravenna for bare 
subsistence, who had learnt 


come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir per |’ altrui scale. 
(Paradiso xvii. 58-60.) 


[How salt the taste of bread thou then shalt 
know, 
That others give thee, and how drear the 
way 
Or up or down another’s stairs to go.] 


was hardly likely to have the means 
for such extended journeys. He appears, 
it may be, too frequently on the Italian 
scene of action during those years for the 
supposition that he undertook these 
longer and more arduous journeys. If 
he had undertaken them, they would 
scarcely have been passed over in the 
prophetic summary of his wanderings 
which he puts into the mouth of Cac- 
ciaguida, in Paradiso xvii. Lastly, it 
may be added that such journeys, under- 
taken for the sake of study, belong, in the 
nature of things, rather to the ardor of 
youth pursuing knowledge, and sitting at 
the feet of the great “masters of those 
who know,” than to the ripeness of age, 
when the scholar feels that he has com- 
pleted his work of self-culture, and de- 
votes himself for long years together to 
the great task-work of his life. 

On all these grounds, then, it seems 
probable that the Paris and Oxford period 
of Dante’s life must be placed éefere his 
exile. It falls in with that conclusion 
that Sigieri, of whom‘he speaks with a 
reverence which evidently implies per- 
sonal knowledge, died before A.D. 1300, 
and that the incident to which he refers 
in the life of Pierre de la Brosse, who was 
put to death by Philip le Bel, in A.D. 1276 
(Purgatorio vi. 22), was more likely to 
have impressed itself on the mind of one 
who was in Paris as a student in the last 
decade of the thirteenth century than it 
would have been twenty years later. And 
there is a period in Dante’s life in which 
these distant travellings would have come 
naturally, almost necessarily, asa relief to 
a great sorrow. The absolute silence 
which Dante preserves from first to last 
as to the marriage of Beatrice, though he 
dwells repeatedly, both in the “ Vita Nu- 
ova” and in the “ Commedia,” on her 
death, shows how deeply he felt what 
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must, at the time, unless his nature was 
different from that of other men, have 
been a crushing blow to all his hopes and 
aspirations for the future. Of that sor- 
row he would never speak, would strive 
not even to think, though, doubtless, with 
him as with others, the very effort at sup- 
pression did but intensify his anguish. 
Had Beatrice passed into a matronlike 
Donna dei Bardi, with children and chil- 
dren’s children round her, later genera- 
tions might probably have never heard 
her name. It was not till death had united 
what the mariage de convenance had 
parted, and he felt that she was his, once 
more and forever, in a transfigured and 
glorified beauty, to be worshipped with a 
purified and profounder love, that he 
could bring himself to record the birth 
and growth of his earlier passion. And 
even then, as we know throughout the 
“Vita Nuova,” the marriage itself is ab- 
solutely ignored, and treated as though it 
had not been. 

On any estimate of psychological prob- 
abilities it was almost a matter of neces- 
sity that one suffering as Dante must 
have suffered should seek relief in travel 
and in study, as a thousand others have 
done in like conditions. To pace the 
streets even of his beloved Florence and 
to see his Beatrice as the wife of another, 
would make life intolerable. He was 
young. His father was dead, and had 
ieft him with ample means. It was the 
fashion of the time for young men in 
Italy, as in other countries, to complete 
their education by attending for some few 
months, now at this and now at that uni- 
versity. His master, Brunetto Latini, 
had recently returned from Paris, where 
he had sought an asylum during the dom. 
inance of the Ghibelline party, and the 
memorable “* 7zsoro,” or “ Trésor,” which 
had been written in French, may at once 
have served to initiate his pupil in the 
study of that language, and laid open to 
his view the wide field of an encyclope- 
daic knowledge de omni scibili, on which 
he might thus enter. The marriage of 
Beatrice took place before 1287, when she 
is named as married in her father’s will. 
She died in June (possibly December), 
1290. The battle of Campaldino, the tirst 
event after her marriage in which Dante 
is known to have taken part, was in June, 
1289. We have thus an interval of at 
least two years, probably, indeed, three, 
unaccounted for, and, on the grounds 
given above, I offer the hypothesis that 
they were spent in travel as the most ten- 
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able explanation of the silence of the 
records. 

The incidental notices that have been 
already referred to help us almost to con- 
struct an itinerary of his progress. As- 
suming Paris to have been his first des- 
tination out of Italy, the most natural 
route for him would have been to make 
his way by land or sea from Florence to 
Marseilles. The former would take him 
through the regions of the maritime Alps, 
and so give him the experience of the 
mountain phenomena, the chasms and ra- 
vines, the snow falling on a windless day, 
which he describes so vividly in the In- 
ferno (xii. 1-9, xiv. 30). There he would 
be attracted to the memorable scene at 
Arles, the wide-spread plain looking like 
a vast cemetery, which furnished the 
archetype of one bolge of the Inferno 
(Inferno ix. 112). Thence he would jour- 
ney up the valley of the Rhone, with its 
affluents, the Isére and the Sadne, and so 
to that of the Seine (Paradiso vi. 58-60), 
and so to Paris. 

Here we may reasonably assume a stay 
of some months, during which the young 
Florentine student would be attending 
the teaching of the school in the Rue du 
Fouarre, where Sigieri, of the “eternal 
light,” delivered his prelections. There, 
if we compare his own language in the 
Inferno (xv. 106) with that of Roger 
Bacon in the “ Compendium Studi,” he 
may have been led to see how little the 
culture even of the great scholars of the 
time availed to save them from unuttera- 
ble baseness. But to him, as to other 
students of the thirteenth and of other 
centuries, there came the desire to pass 
on 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new ; 


and the twofold lines of study, in both of 
which Dante sought and attained pre- 
eminence, would naturally determine his 
next movements. As a _ metaphysician 
and theologian, he would be led to seek 
the schools which the great Albert had 
founded at Cologne (Albert himself had 
died in A.D. 1280), and as a student of 
physical science, perhaps, also, as seeking 
for such knowledge of Greek as might be 
attainable, be would be drawn to the yet 
greater Franciscan, who, after having 
filled Paris with wonder at his indomita- 
ble industry and his marvellous experi- 
ments and his wide-spread research, and 
having shared the common fate of those 
who proclaim zzvidiosi veri, had a little 
before been released from imprisonment 
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and allowed to return to his beloved Ox- 
ford. 

Of the travels to which this desire led 
we have sufficienily distinct traces in the 
“ Commedia.” He had looked on the 
Rhine with all the emotion which _be- 
longed to it as the scene of Cesar’s tri- 
umphs (Paradiso vi. 5-8). He had been 


at Cologne, and had seen the 


cappucci bassi 
Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte del taglia 
Che per li monaci in Cologna fassi, 
(Inferno xxiii, 61-63.) 


[Cloaks had they with hoods low, o’er eyes and 
face 
Down-hanging, made in fashion like to those 
Which at Cologne are worn by monkish 
race. ] 


He had learned to place Albert of 
Cologne on a level with the great Thom- 
as of Aquinum (Paradiso x. 98). As he 
made his way thence to England he would 
pass, as we have seen, through the coun- 
try between Cadsand and Bruges, which 
he describes so vividly. The ship which 
bore him up the Thames would bring 


him under the shadow of the great abbey, : 


in which was the heart of the young 
prince whose murder had filled Italy with 
horror, and which gains a fresh interest, 
in addition to all its many memories of 
the past, from the thought that Dante may 
have trod its aisles. There the memory 
of “the king of simple life ” was still held 
in reverence, and the knightly fame of his 
successor gave promise of a glorious 
reign, marred, as we have seen from 
Dante’s point of view, by the insane am- 
bition, which, at a later date, plunged 
England and Scotland into internecine 
warfare. 

And thence, according to the tradition 
with which we started, the way was clear 
to Oxford, to which he had probably been 
drawn by the fame which Bacon had left 
behind him in the schools of Paris. It 
remains now to inquire whether that tra- 
dition is confirmed by internal evidence, 
and, if I mistake not, we may find that 
evidence in coincidences hitherto unno- 
ticed between the works of the two great 
medizval thinkers, who were thus brought 
into contact. Dante, we may remember, 
may well have heard of Bacon’s fame even 
before he arrived in Paris. The three 
works on which the fame of the Francis- 
can friar mainly rests were written in 
1265-6, at the request of Pope Clement 
IV., who when Cardinal Bishop of Sa- 
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legate, in the pontificate of Urban IV. 
On ascending the papal throne he applied 
to Bacon to send him a report of his stud- 
ies, and the discoveries to which they had 
led. In some earlier communication Ba- 
con had dwelt on the evils which were 
eating into the life of the science, the 
religion, and the polity of the time, and 
the indefatigable student, in little less 
than a year, wrote and despatched the 
“ Opus Majus,” the “ Opus Minus,” and 
the “ Opus Tertium,” in answer to this 
request, pointing out, somewhat after the 
manner of his great namesake’s * Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” the defects 
which he noted in each of these regions, 
and suggesting the remedies which he 
thought appropriate. 

It is in these works, especially in the 
“ Opus Tertium,” that I find the coinci- 
dences of which I have spoken, and which 
I will endeavor, as far as my limits allow, 
to bring forward with sufficient clearness. 

(1.) Of all the many digressions of the 
“ Commedia,” none, perhaps, strikes the 
reader as more entirely irrelevant to its 
main subject than the dissertation in the 
second canto of the Paradiso on the 
causes of the spots which are seen on 
the moon’s surface; and in which the 
fanciful superstition of the time saw Cain 
with his bush of thorns (Paradiso ii. 
st.) When the poet-seer enters the 
sphere of the “eternal pearl,” he seeks 
for a scientific explanation of the phenom- 
enon, and he puts into the lips of Bea- 
trice, as the guide who was leading him 
into all truth, physical as well as theologi- 
cal, what he holds to be the true solution 
of the problem. The current opinion of 
the men of science of the time, which he 
represents himself as having till then 
shared, found it in the fact that the re- 
flected light of the moon varied in its 
brightness according to the degrees of 
“dense or rare” in the reflecting body. 
Beatrice, in a lecture which fills eighty- 
eight lines, expounds what he looked on 
as a great discovery, which placed him 
high above the level of the other physi- 
cists of the schools. The light of the 
moon is not the sun’s light reflected, but 
proceeds from its own inherent bright- 
ness. The “formal principle” of lumi- 
nosity varies in degree according to the 
body in which it dwells, and this accounts 
for the dark spots on the moon’s surface. 


Da esso vien cid che da luce a luce 
Par differente, non da denso e raro: 
Essa é formal principio che produce, 


bina had visited England, as a_ papal | Conforme a sua bonta, lo turbo e ’! chiaro, 
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[Hence comes it that there seems ’twixt light 
and light, 
This variance, and not from dense or rare: 
This is the formal cause which works in 
might 
Proportioned to its goodness, dark or clear.] 


We smile as we read the hypothesis on 
which Dante obviously so prided himself, 
that it seemed to him worthy to be intro- 
duced as an apocalypse from the lips of 
his Beatrice. He was below the knowl- 
edge of his age when he thought himself 
above it. In rejecting one wrong hypoth- 
esis, he introduced another that was still 
more erroneous; and, after all, his ex- 
planation gave no true theory of cause 
and effect. The surface of the moon is, 
as he puts it, more or less luminous, ac- 
cording as it possesses in greater or Jess 
measure the formal principle of luminos- 
ity. “L’opium endormit parce gwil a 
une vertu soporifique/” Dante’s blun- 
der becomes, however, less startling when 
we find that he erred in company with the 
man whose fame for physical science 
stood almost without a rival in the uni- 
versities of Europe. Strange as it may 


seem to those who have learnt to look on 
him almost as the prophet of that science, 
this was Roger Bacon’s theory of the 


moon’s light. “ All say that it is the light 
of the sun reflected from the moon’s sur- 
face;” but he maintains that “that light 
is not reflected, but the proper light of 
the moon, which, however, is evolved 
through the virtue of the sun in the body 
of the moon from the potency of its 
matter” (Bacon, Opus Tert., c. xxxvii.). 
Is not the hypothesis of a relation be- 
tween the two men, such as I have sug- 
gested, a natural explanation of this curi- 
ous coincidence? Can we not think of 
the young Italian poet sitting at the feet 
of the great English astronomer of the 
thirteenth century, as afterwards, in the 
seventeenth, Milton sat at the feet of 
Galileo? Is not the passage which 1 
have condensed from the Paradiso as dis- 
tinct an echo of that teaching as the well- 
known picture in “ Paradise Lost” (i. 
286-291) is of Milton’s reminiscences of 
Dante’s illustrious countryman ? 


The broad circumference, 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose 
orb 
Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of Fesolé 
Or in Vaidarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe. 


Literature hardly presents, I think, so 
striking a parallelism. 
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It may be noted as a detail which makes 
the coincidence still more striking, that 
Dante describes an experiment as con- 
firming his hypothesis : — 


Tre specchi prenderai, e due rimovi 
Da te d’ un modo, e Valtro pitt remosso 
Tr ’ambo li primi gli occhi tuoi retruovi. 
(Paradiso ii. 100.) 


{Take thou three mirrors ; two of them remove 
From thee at equal distance, and the last 
Between the two, and further from thee, 

move. ] 


The experimentalist is then to place a 
candle behind him and watch whether the 
distance of the reflecting surface affects 
the brightness of the reflection. The 
experiment is after Bacon’s own heart. 
Nothing delighted him more than these 
arrangements of mirrors. But in this 
instance he, too, actually rests his theory 
on a like experiment. The common view 
was, that “the sun’s light was reflected 
by the moon, as a candle is by a mirror.” 
The opposite theory was proved (it is, 
perhaps, not easy to see how) “ per zqua- 
litatem angulorum incidentia et reflexio- 
nis.” 

(2.) This is perhaps the most striking 
example of the coincidences of which | 
speak, but itis not the only one. Once 
again Dante airs his knowledge of astron- 
omy by alluding to the error in the Julian 
computation of the year, which, if uncor- 
rected, would in course of time alter the 
seasons, and carry January into spring, 
or even summer. 


Ma prima che Gennaio tutto si svern 
Per la centesima ch’ é laggii negletta. 
(Paradiso xxvi. 142.) 


[But ere that January pass to spring, 
Through that small hundredth men neglect 
below, 
These higher spheres shall with loud bellow- 
ing ring.] 


Here, again, we have a point of contact. 
There is scarcely any point on which Ba- 
con dilates with greater vehemence than 
on the “ horribiles errores” of the calen- 
dar of his time. Again and again does 
he urge his papal correspondent, on the 
grounds of the confusion which would be 
caused by its manifold inaccuracies, to 
undertake the work of correction, which 
was afterwards effected by Pope Gregory 
XIII. (Opus Tert. liv.). 

(3-) Dante (Paradiso xiii. 124) names 
the most conspicuous among the philoso- 
phers of Greece who had failed to find 
the truth for which they sought. 
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E di cid sono al mondo aperte prove, 
Parmenides, Melisso, Brisso, e molti, 
Li quali andavan, e non sapean dove. 


[And in the world proofs open of the same, 
Parmenides, Melissus, Brissus, stand, 
Who knew not of the end to which they 
came. ] 


It is at least noteworthy to find Ba- 
con (Opus Tert. xxxix.) giving the same 
names in the same connection. “ Par- 
menides et Melissus credebant quod om- 
nia corpora mundi fuerunt unum con- 
tinuum a terra usque ad ultimum ccelum.” 

(4.) Conspicuous as a characteristic of 
both writers is their pitying recognition 
of the virtues of the heathen, whom yet 
their stern theology compelled them to 
classify among those that were shut out 
from eternal life. 


Che tu dicevi: un uom nasce alla riva 
Dell’ Indo, e quivi non é chi ragione 
Di Cristo, né chi legga, né chi scriva: 


E tutti i suoi voleri ed atti buoni 
Sony, quanto ragione umana vede, 
Senza peccato in vita e in sermoni. 
(Paradiso xix. 70-75.) 
[For thou didst say, a man his first breath drew 
On Indus’ banks, and there were none to tell 
Of Christ, or write or speak the doctrine 
true ; 


And he in every wish and deed lives well, 
As far as human reason may descry, 
And, sinless, doth in life and speech excel.] 


We ask, where did the poet learn a 
feeling so much wider and more large- 
hearted than that of the current theology ? 
The answer is not far to seek. He might 
have imbibed such thoughts from the 
writings, perhaps even from the lips, of 
Bacon: “ Mirum enim est de nobis Chris- 
tianis, qui sine comparatione sumus im- 
perfectiores in moribus quam philosophi 
infideles. . . . Summus enim zelus casti- 
tatus, et mansuetudinis, et patientiz, et 
constantigz, et omnium virtutum fuit apud 
philosophos (Opus Tert. cxiv.) 

Elsewhere he recognizes that the old 
seekers after wisdom had received from 
God special illumination (Ibid. cxxiv.) ; or, 
again, in the very accents of Dante, 
speaks of the philosophers “ qui cum fue- 
rint sine gratia gratificante, que facit 
hominem dignum vita eterna, in qua nos 
ponimur in baptismo, tamen sine omni 
comparatione vita eorum fuit melior et in 
omni vite honestate, et in contemptu 
mundi, et omnium deliciarum, et divitia- 
rum et honorum” (Comp. Stud., c. i.). 

(5.) Another point common to the two 
thinkers is their keen sense of the corrup- 
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tions of the Roman Curia and of the reli- 
gious orders. Thus we have in Dante, 


speaking of the Franciscan friars as fallen 
away from the greatness of their founder: 


Ma il suo peculio di nuova vivanda 
E fatto ghiott si, ch’ esser nen puote 
Che per diversi salti non si sjanda ; 


E quando le sue pecore rimote, 
E vagabonde piu di esso vannu 
Pit tornano all’ ovil di latte vote. 


Ben son di quelle che temono il danno 
E stringonsi al pastor ; ma son si poche 
Che le cappe fornisce poco panno. 
(Paradiso xi. 124-132.) 
[But now his flock so eagerly demands 
New food that it, of sheer necessity, 
In pastures widely different strays and 
stands ; 


And so, the more his sheep thus scattered lie, 
And further from him wander to and fro, 
With less milk come they for the flock’s 

supply. 

Some are there who, in fear of that loss, go 
Back to their pastor, but so few they be, 
That little cloth would make them hoods, I 

trow.] 


And in Bacon (Compend. Studii, c. 1): 
“Consideremus religiosos; nullum ordi- 
nem excludo. Videamus quantum ceci- 
derunt singuli a statu debito, et novi 
ordines jam horribiliter labefacti sunt a 
pristina dignitate.” 

St. Peter speaks of the state of Rome 
under his successors, and says that it had 
not been his intention to be a watchword 
for hostile armies : — 

Né ch’ io fossi figura di sigillo 
A’ privilegi venduti e mendaci 
Ond’ io sovente arrosso e disfavillo, 


In vesta di pastor lupi rapaci 
Si veggion di quassi per tutti i paschi : 
O difesa di Dio, perché pur giaci ? 
(Paradiso xxvii. 49-54.) 
[Nor that I should as seal give force of right 
To venal and corrupt monopolies, 
Which make me blush and kindle at the 
sight. 


Wolves, in the shepherd’s garb, with greedy 
eyes 
Are seen from hence, through all the mead- 
ows fair ; 
Vengeance of God, why dost thou not arise ?] 


While Bacon gives his own judgment: 
“ Laceratur enim illa sedes sacra” (the 
Curia Romana) “fraudibus et dolis in- 
justorum. Mores enim sequuntur ibidem 
perversissimi; regnat superbia, ardet ava- 
ritia, invidia arrodit singulos, luxuria dif- 
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famat totam illam curiam, que in omnibus 
dominatur.” 

(6.) I suggest that the works of Bacon 
throw some light on a remarkable pas- 
sage, in which Dante speaks in the most 
glowing terms of a thinker, otherwise un- 
known to fame. He sees in the sphere 
wherein dwell the souls of Christian phil- 
osophers — 


Questi, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo 
E il lume d’uno spirito, che in pensieri 
Gravi a morire gli parve esse tardo. 
(Paradiso x. 133-5.) 


[He from whom now turns to me thy regard, 
Is of a soul the light, in thought so stern, 
It deemed the way to death both slow and 
hard.] 


This is the spirit of the Sigieri of whom 
I have already spoken, who is identified 
as having taught at Paris by the locality 
which Dante names. How is it, we ask, 
that one whom Dante thus admires has 
that admiration as his only record? It is 
at least curious that Bacon once and again 
lavishes the highest praise on a Parisian 
teacher, whom he does not name : — 


Unus solus est qui potest in hoc (a/chemy), 
at peritissimus est in istis omnibus... . Non 
enim cognosco nisi unum qui laudari potest in 
operibus hujus scientiz ; nam ipse non curat 
de sermonibus et pugnis verborum, sed per- 
sequitur opera sapientiz et in illis quiescit. Et 
ideo quod, alii czecutientes nituntur videre, ut 
vespertilio lucem solis in crepusculo, ipse in 
pleno fulgore contemplatur. (Opus TZert., c. 
xii., xiii.) 

It is possible that Bacon may mean 
himself, or his friend Peter of Maharncu- 
ria, of whom he elsewhere speaks in nearly 
equal terms of praise, but it is against 
this view that he is not shy of speaking 
of his own merits zz propria persona, 
and that he often names his friend. Is it 
not possible that Dante’s Sigieri may 
have been the man thus described? Do 
not the zzvidiosi veri of which the poet 
speaks precisely correspond with the 
teaching which Bacon describes, and 
which had left one whom both he and 
Dante admired as one of the master spir- 
its of the age out in the cold, while less 
worthy teachers had their full share of 
patronage and popularity ? 

(7) The state of the University of Paris 
in the last quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury supplies yet another point of com- 
parison. Dante, in his Inferno (xv. 106), 
places, in company with his own master 
Brunetto, many who in their day were 
honored as 


E letterati grandi e di gran fama, 





who had yet been stained with the vilest 
form of impurity. Bacon (Compend. Stu- 
aii, c. ii.) describes a like corruption of 
morals as having prevailed in Paris in 
his time: “ Multi theologi Parisiis et qui 
legerunt in theologia, sunt relegati a civi- 
tate et aregno Francia, per multos annos, 
publice damnati propter sodomiticas vili- 
tates.” 

(8.) In one point, over and above their 
keen and ardent zeal in the pursuit of 
physical science, the poet and the thinker 
would have found a bond of sympathy. 
They agreed in their love and veneration 
for the mysterious power of music. Mil- 
ton’s reference to Casella, whom Dante 


woo’d to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory, 


has made one instance of that reverence 
a household word in English literature. 
That which Dante had most loved in Ca- 
sella’s music was that it poured forth the 
amorous song — 


Che mi solea quetar tutte le voglie. 
[Which calmed, of yore, my every eager care.] 


He seeks for its consolation in the terror 
with which the world behind the veil had 
filled his soul. And music is, as has 
often been noted, the pervading element 
both of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. In 
the one it is the healer of the soul from 
the sickness contracted during its earthly 
pilgrimage. In the other it is the utter- 
ance of the praise of the saints in propor- 
tion as they drink in the love and light of 
the beatific vision. Each circle of the 
mount of purification has its appropriate 
canticle. Each sphere of the blessed 
echoes with a strain of marvellous and 
unearthly sweetness. Nowhere in the 
whole range of literature has the power 
of music to soothe and assuage, to purify 
and strengthen, been so nobly set before 
us. Bacon’s language is, however, 
scarcely less rapturous and_ glowing 
(Opus Tert., c. \xxiii.): “ Mira enim mu- 
sice super omnes scientias est et spec- 
tanda potestas.... Mores enim refor- 
mat, ebrietates sedat, infirmitates curat, 
sanitatem conservat, quietem somni in- 
ducit.” If we did but know the inner 
secrets of the art, brutes would be tamed 
by its subtle power. ‘Similiter et homi- 
num animi in quemlibet gratum devotionis 
raperentur, et in plenum cujuslibet virtutis 
amorem excitarentur, et in omnem sanita- 
tem et vigorem.” 

(9.) Common to the two thinkers is a 
somewhat subtle theory as to the stellar 
influences, and the power they exercise 
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upon human character and fortune. They 
reject the superstition of the vulgar as- 
trology, and protest against the fatalism 
to which it too commonly led, and in 
which they saw a denial of the freedom 
of man’s will, and therefore of his respon- 
sibility. The soothsayers and diviners, 
from Tiresias to Michael Scott, are in one 
of the pits of Dante’s Inferno (canto 
xx.) He looks on the notion that the 
planets determined men’s fate as having 
led men to worship the Jove and Mercury 
and Mars whom they identified with the 
planets. But he admits their influence 
up to the limit of its compatibility with 
human freedom (Paradiso iv.); and ac- 
counts it the great blessing of his life to 
have been born under the influence of 
so propitious a constellation as that of 
Gemini : — 
O gloriose stelle, O lume pregno 

Di gran virtu, dal quali io reconosco 

Tutto qual che si sia, il mio ingegno. 

(Paradiso xxii, 112-114.) 

[O glorious stars, O light supremely rich 

In every virtue, which I recognize 

As source of all my powers, whate’er their 

pitch.] 

Dante’s teaching on this point is scarcely 
more than the echo of Bacon’s (Com- 
pend. Studii, c. iv.): “ Liberum arbitrium 
non potest cogi, tamen excitatur fortiter 
per complexionem corporis et celi.... 
A celo est origo complexionis radicalis 
per constellationem in conceptione et na- 
tivitate.” 

(10.) A comparison of the works of the 
two writers throws some light on the 
question which has been raised as to 
Dante’s knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 
We have no ground for thinking that he 
had read a single book in either language, 
and yet he is fond of airing, as it were, 
the little that he knows. In the cry of 
Plutus (Inferno vii. 1): — 


Pape Satan, Pape Satan, Aleppo ; 
in the hymn which opens Paradiso vii. : — 


Osanna sanctus Deus Sadaoth, 
Superillustrans claritate tua 
Felices ignes horum Malahoth ; 


in his discussion of the divine names, Z/ 
and £/, or probably 7 (=Fah,) in Para- 
diso xxvi. 131-134, we have instances of 
some acquaintance with Hebrew. His 
account of ézveixeca in the “De Monarch.” 
i.; of “ tragedy,” “comedy,” and allegory,” 
in the “ Letter to Can Grande;” of fro- 
tonoé and philosophia in the “ Convito” 
(ii. 3; iii. 11), shows that he knew at least 
a little Greek. 
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Roger Bacon’s knowledge of both lan- 
guages was probably more extensive. 
He had read some treatises of Aristotle 
in the original; he had compared the 
Vulgate with the Hebrew; he could frame 
conjectures as to the mystical number of 
the beast from the numerical value of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet (Commend. 
Stud. vi.) His ideal of linguistic stud- 
ies, however, may be measured by his 
boast (Opus Tert. xx.) that he would 
undertake to teach either language to any 
fairly diligent student “within three 
days.” Is not Dante’s knowledge pre- 
cisely what we might expect in one of 
Bacon’s pupils, taught within these, or 
perhaps slightly extended, limits ? 

(11.) A remarkable passage in the In- 
ferno (xvi. 105) has suggested to most 
commentators the idea that Dante had at 
one time taken on himself the vow of the 
tertiaries of the Order of St. Francis, 
and had intended to devote himself to the 
task of reforming the evils of Florence 
as a preacher. Had he done so, he might 
have anticipated the career of a Savona- 
rola. 


Io aveva una corda intorno cinta 
E con essa pensai alcuna volta 
Prenda la lonza alla pelle dipinta. 


[I had a cord which round my waist I wore 
And with it many a time I thought to take 
The panther with its skin all dappled o’er.] 


If there ever were such a moment in 
Dante’s life, it might well be the time 
when, in bitterness of spirit and strong 
enthusiasm, he sat at the feet of the 
Franciscan teacher. If there ever was a 
disciple in whom that teacher might see 
the promise of one who should make the 
work of preaching a reality, and be, like 
the Berthold of Regensburg of whom 
Bacon speaks so admiringly at the close 
of the “ Opus Tertium,” a source of bless- 
ing and infinite good to thousands of his 
hearers, it might well be the young Flor- 
entine who was then at Oxford. 

(12.) When Dante finds himself in the 
presence of St. Peter, he describes him- 
self (Paradiso xxiv. 46-48): — 

Si come il baccellier s’arma, e non parla, 

Fin che ’1 maestro la quistion propone, 
Per approvarla, non per terminarla. 


[As baccalere his arms of proof doth view, 
And speaks not till the master puts case 


clear, 
Not judging, but debating if ‘tis true.] 


This is, of course, a distinct reminis- 
cence of Dante’s student days. It may 
have belonged to Paris. It may as well 
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have belonged to Oxford. If it does not 
prove the theory I am maintaining, it at 
least falls in with it. 

(13.) Dante’s mystic prophecy of the 
reformer of the evils of the Church as 
one who was to be indicated by the mys- 
terious numerals of 


Un cinquecento dieci e cinque, 


in which commentators see either the 
word Dux (= Dvx = 515) or the initials 
of the name of Can Grande of Verona, 
finds a suggestive counterpart in Bacon’s 
explanation of the number of the beast, 
in which, among other hypotheses, he 
names (following Bede) one which finds 
that number in the two words, Dic, Lux, 
because the Antichrist will say that he is 
the light of the world (Compend. Stud., 
C. vi.). 

I close for the present the comparison 
which furnishes materials for the induc- 
tion, but I do so with the feeling that it 
is as yet far from being complete. It 
would be found, I believe, that an exam- 
ination of the section on geography in the 
“ Opus Majus” would furnish many illus- 
trations of the allusions to the remoter 
regions of the earth’s surface which 
Dante scatters profusely throughout his 
poems, that well-nigh every reference of 
his to the facts of physical science and 
astronomy might receive fresh light from 
the thinker who, in these regions of 
knowledge, was confessedly the master 
spirit of his time. As Ozanam, in his 
“ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique,” 
has shown with an exhaustive fulness 
which leaves nothing to be desired, that, 
as a theologian and ethical philosopher, 
the Florentine poet, whom his epitaph 
rightly describes as 


Dantes theologus nullius dogmatis expers, 


has followed step by step the teachings 
of Thomas of Aquinum, so it will, I 
think, be admitted that the evidence now 
produced warrants the conclusion that he 
embodies also the physical science of his 
age, as that science was represented by 
the Franciscan friar of Oxford. 1 do not 
say that the evidence of derivation, 
though it is the natural inference from the 
converging lines of external tradition and 
internal coincidence, is demonstrative ; 
but, even on the hypothesis of entire in- 
dependence, proof has, it is believed, been 
given that any student of Dante would 
do well to prepare himself for his task by 
gaining some knowledge of the science of 
the thirteenth century, as presented by 
Bacon, that no commentary on the “ Com- 





media” can henceforth be considered as 
even approximating to completeness if 
it ignores the relation between the two. 
It may naturally be asked why, on the 
assumption of the indebtedness which I 
have endeavored to prove, Dante should 
make no mention of the teacher to whom 
he owed so much. The answer to that 
question is not, I think, far to seek. Ba- 
con, like Dante, was an idealist reformer 
of abuses in Church and State; but the 
ideal to which he looked as the pattern of 
a perfect polity was the very opposite of 
Dante’s. The one, as we know, in the 
Ghibellinism of his later life, looked to 
the rule of a supreme potentate as repre- 
senting the majesty of the Roman em- 
pire, ruling the nations, for their good 
doubtless, yet ruling with a rod of iron, 
at least co-ordinate with the successor of 
St. Peter, and in his own sphere abso- 
lutely independent of him. Bacon’s ideal, 
on the other hand, was essentially demo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical. There was but 
one “perfect legislator,” and that was 
God’s vicar upon earth. It was his to 
“ dispose of all kingdoms, and to rule over 
the whole world” (Opus Tert., c. xiv.). 
He dwelt upon prophecies, which he 
urged Clement IV. to fulfil, of a reform- 
ing pope who should restore the canon 
law in its purity from the cavils and 
frauds of the jurists and bring about a 
reign of universal justice (Opus Tert., 
xiv.). He recognizes the right of the 
people to depose and put to death an un- 
righteous ruler, and to choose another. 
“Not to do this is to disobey God him- 
self, and men are not responsible for the 
blood that may thus be shed. If they 
choose an unworthy ruler, and his unwor- 
thiness be proved, let them depose him 
and elect yet another” (MS. cited by 
Charles, “ Roger Bacon, sa Vie et ses 
Ouvrages,” p. 255). Dante complained 
that the jurists of Italy were studying the 
Decretals instead of the Gospel and the 
Fathers (Paradiso ix. 134). Bacon’s com- 
plaint, on the contrary, was that the study 
of the canon law was neglected, and that 
men were expending their labors upon the 
civil law —the basis of the Ghibeliine 
theory of polity — which was “destroying 
the Church of God, and through which 
the whole world was lying in wicked- 
ness” (Comp. Stud., c. \v.; Opus Tert., 
c. xxiv.) Lastly, and here we come to 
the point of divergence which must have 
touched the author of the “ Commedia” 
most keenly to the very quick, Bacon 
taught that the distinction between hell 
and purgatory and paradise was not local, 
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and that there was therefore no motion 
from one to the other as from place to 
place ; that the three conditions, that is, 
were spiritual states and not places (Opus 
Tert., c. i.). 

It can scarcely be thought surprising 
that with these serious differences in 
their conception of the polity of earth 
and heaven that Dante should have de- 
clined to assign to Bacon a place in his 
Paradise side by side with Aquinas and 
Buonaventura. The respect which he 
felt for him as a teacher and a man would, 
however, as naturally deter him from 
placing him in the Inferno or the Purga- 
torio. It is significant that he is in like 
manner silent about Abelard, though he 
places St. Bernard high in the celestial 
spheres. 


Il. 


DANTE IN CHAUCER AND HIS FOL- 
LOWERS. 


IT will not, I think, be without interest 
to trace the influence of the great poet of 
Italy on the first, in order of time, of the 
great poets of England. That influence 
is all the more remarkable from the con- 
trast between the character and the works 
of the two writers. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine a greater unlikeness in lit- 
erature than that between the dreamy, yet 
passionate idealist of the “ Commedia,” 
never losing his self-consciousness, sub- 
jective to the last degree of subjectivity, 
and the healthy, objective geniality of 
Chaucer, sympathizing with all forms of 
human character, sensual or spiritual, hu- 
morous rather than enthusiastic, antici- 
pating almost, or altogether, the all-em- 
bracing humanity of Shakespeare. 

The relation of the two in order of time 
is also significant. Dante died in exile 
in 1321. Chaucer was born in 1328. Yet 
by the time the latter had grown up to 
manhood the fame of the former was rec- 
ognized not only in his own country, in 
which, while he lived, he had been as a 
prophet without honor, but had reached 
the extremit Pritanni, whom, as we have 
seen, he had probably visited in his youth. 
In 1373, Boccaccio, then at the age of 
sixty, was appointed to lecture on the 
“ Commedia” at Florence ; but Chaucer’s 
acquaintance with Dante’s writings must 
have begun at an earlier date, and was 
probably, as we shall see, traceable rather 
to Petrarch than to the author of the 
“ Decamerone.” That he, an English gen- 
tleman, filling this or that office in the 
court of Edward III., should thus have 
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known the three great names in the Ital- 
ian literature of the time, shows that there 
was a more real fraternization between the 
men of letters of the two countries than 
has been common since. It was partly, 
perhaps, consequent on the intercourse of 
England with the papal see, and the con- 
sequent missions from one court to the 
other — partly also to the habits of the 
university life of the time, which led 
Italian students to come to Oxford and 
Cambridge, and English students to visit 
Bologna and Padua. When Chaucer was 
chosen in 1368 as an envoy to Genoa, it 
was probably because he was already 
known to possess some acquaintance 
with the language and literature of the 
people to whom he was despatched. The 
mission to which he was thus appointed 
was connected with the marriage of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, a son of Ed- 
ward III., with Violante, the daughter 
of the duke of Milan, at which Petrarch 
was present. - To this intercourse with 
the Italian poet, Chaucer refers his knowl- 
edge of the tale of Griseldis, the Clerke’s 
Tale: — 


I wol tell you a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now ded, and nailed in his cheste, 

I pray to God so yeve his soule reste. 
Fraunceis Petrarke, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerke, whose rethorike swete 

Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie. 


It is a reasonable inference that it was 
through this converse with Petrarch that 
Chaucer became acquainted with the 
“ Decamerone”’ of Boccaccio, of which he 
afterwards made such full use in the 
“Canterbury Tales,” and with Dante. 
The manuscript of Dante’s works which 
he brought back with him may reasonably 
be looked on as the first copy that had 
found its way to England. Chaucer, at 
all events, was not slow to recognize the 
greatness of the poet whose life and char- 
acter presented so vivid a contrast to his 
own. 

Thus we find in the Prologue to the 
“ Legend of Good Women,” written prob- 
ably in 1382: — 

Envie is lauender * of the Court alway ; 

For she ne parteth, neither night nor day, 

Out of the house of Czsar, thus saith Dant, 


where we have a manifest reference to 
the Inferno (xiii. 64), where envy is 
painted as 


* Lauender = laundry-maid, and used by Chaucer as 
a euphemistic equivalent of meretrice. 
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La meretrice, che mai dal!’ ospizio 
Di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti, 
Morte comune, e delle corte vizio. 


[The harlot who her lewd eyes ne’er withdrew 
From the high palace of the Czsar’s state — 
The common bane and vice of courts she 

grew.] 


So again, in the “House of Fame” (I. 
453-458), he speaks of Aineas : — 


And everiche tourment eke in Hell 
Saw he, which long is for to tell. 
Which paines whoso lists to know 
He must rede many a row 

In Virgile or in Claudian, 

Or Dante, that it tellen can. 


In the “ Canterbury Tales,” belonging to 

the period of completed culture in Chau- 

cer’s life, the quotations are, as might 

be expected, more numerous. Thus, in 

the Wife of Bath’s Tale (6708-6721) we 

have : — 

Wel can the wise poet of Florence, 

That highte Dante, speken of this sentence. 

Lo, in swiche maner rime is Dante’s tale 

Ful selde up riseth by his branches smale 

Prowesse of man, for God of his goodnesse 

Wol that we claim of him our gentilesse ; 

For of our elders may we nothing claim 

But temporal thing, that man may hurt and 
maime. 

Eke every wight wot this as well as high, 

If gentillesse were planted naturally 

Unto a certain linage doun the line, 

Prive and apert, then wolde they never fine 

To don of gentilness the faire office, 

They mighten do no vilainie or vice. 


Here the quotation is in part from the 
Purgatorio (vii. 121-122): — 


I ade volte risurge per li rami 
L’ umana probitate ; e questo vuole 
Quei, che la da, perché da lui se chiami. 


[But seldom human excellence hath grown 
Though branches of the tree; this He doth 
will 
Who gives it, that we ask of Him alone.] 
It is interesting, however, to note in the 
lines that follow these that Chaucer’s 
acquaintance with Dante as a poet was 
not limited to the “Commedia.” The 
definition of the nature of true gentilesse 
is a distinct paraphrase, as a comparison 
will show, of the canzone which opens 
with 
Le dolce rime d’amor, ch’ io solea. 
Chaucer writes thus : — 


Here may ye see well, how that genterie 
Is not annexed to possession. 


For God it wot, men moun ful often find 
A lordes sone do shame and vilanie. 

And he that wold han prise of his genterie 
For he was boren of a gentil hous, 

And n’ill himselven do no gentil dedes, 
Ne folwe his gentil ancestrie that ded is, 
He n’is not gentil, be he duk or erl ; 

For vilain’s sinful dedes make a cherl, 
For gentilesse n’is but the renomee 

Of thine.auncestres, for his high bountie, 
Which is a strange thing to thy persone: 
Thy gentillesse cometh from God alone. 


Compare this with Dante: — 


Perd nessun si vanti 

Dicendo : “ Per schiatta i’ son con lei, 
Ch’ elli son quasi dei 

Que’ c’ han tal grazia fuor di tutti rei ; 
Che solo Iddio all’ anima la dona 

Che vede in sua persona 
Perfettamente star. 


[Wherefore let no man boast, 

Saying, “ By descent her fellowship I share :” 
‘For half as gods are they 

Who have such grace with no ill thoughts to 


mar ; 
For God alone bestows it on the mind, 
Which he doth perfect find.] 


The Frere’s Tale gives a passing humor- 
ous allusion. The foul fiend appears to 
a soumpnour, and answers his questions 
as to the infernal world with the mocking 
promise : — 


Thou shalt hereafterward, my brother dere 
Come, where thee needeth not of me to lere. 
For thou shalt, by thine own experience, 
Conne in a chaiere rede of this sentence, 
Bet than Virgile, while he was on live 

Or Dante also. 


In the Monke’s Tale (C. T. 14, 700- 
772) we have a more elaborate attempt to 
introduce Dante to the notice of English 
readers. The tragedy of Ugolino and 
the Tower of Hunger had impressed it- 
self, in its unspeakable horror and terri- 
ble simplicity, on Chaucer’s mind, and he 
gives a condensed rendering of it, pass- 
ing from the first person, in which Dante 
makes Ugolino tell his own story, to the 
third. At the close we read: — 


Who so wol here it in a longer wise, 

Redeth the grete poete of Itaille, 

That mighte Dante, for he can it devise 

Fro point to point, not o word will he faille. 


Enough has been said to show that it 
was through our own morning star of 
poetry that Dante, as the Italian day- 
spring from on high, first came within the 
ken of English readers. Did my limits of 
space allow, it would be interesting, I 
think, to trace the influence of the new 





element thus introduced in the subsequent 
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history of English literature. As it is, I 
must content myself with a few passing 
notes. Gower, Chaucer’s friend, per- 
haps at an earlier date than that cf the 
poems above referred to, mentions in his 
text “ Dante the poete,” with a marginal 
account of him as “quidam poeta Italiz 
qui Dante vocabatur” (Conf. Amant. 
vii.). Lydgate, in his “ Fall of Princes,” 
speaks of Dante, “of Florence the laure- 
ate poete, demure of loke, fulfilled with 
patience,” almost as if he had seen the 
portrait of the Bargello, and mentions 
the three parts of the “ Commedia.” The 
request of the two English bishops at 
the Council of Constance, which led the 
Bishop of Fermo, as stated above, to 
translate the “Commedia” into Latin, 
shows that the name of the Florentine 
was already known to them, and held in 
honor. In the early poetry of the Tudor 
periods, Petrarch had, perhaps, a more 
commanding influence —as seen in the 
sonnets of Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey 
—than Dante; but Puttenham, in his 
“ Art of Poesie ” (i. 31), names both those 
writers as having studied also in the 
school of the author of the “ Commedia,” 
and in Sackville’s “ Induction” we have a 
vision of hell, which shows distinct traces 
of its influence. In 1550, William Thomas 
published his “ Principal Rules of the 
Italian Grammar, with a Dictionarie for 
the Better Understanding of Boccace, 
Petrarche, and Dante,” and so supplies 
evidence that the last-named poet com- 
manded the attention of English students 
aiming at literary culture. Among these, 
in the century that followed, the name of 
Milton is, of course, the most conspic- 
uous; and his sonnet “to Mr. H. Lawes” 
remains as a perpetual tribute from well- 
nigh the greatest of English poets to the 
greatest Italian. 


Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 


So, in his “ Reformation in England,” 
he strengthens his case against the union 
of Church and State, by quoting from the 
Inferno (xx. 115): — 


Ah, Constantine, of how much ill was cause 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee. 


It will not, I think, be without interest 
to note that one, at least, of the great 
theologians of the English Church in the 
seventeenth century was also a student of 
the “‘ Commedia.” Jeremy Taylor, in his 
“ Life of Christ ” (Disc. xiv.), treating of 
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the miracles of the Gospel and especially 
of those which gave sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf, writes: “The mir- 
acles were wholly an effect of Divine 
Power, for nature did not at all co-oper- 
ate; or that I may use the elegant ex- 
pression of Dante, it was such — 


A cui Natura 
Non scaldo ferro nai, né batte ancude — 


for which nature did never heat the iron 
or beat the anvil.” 

In the literature which followed on the 
Restoration, however, the form of Dante 
drops into the background. Quotations 
or allusions are few and far between; and 
he is, for the most part, conspicuous by 
his absence. Perhaps the most striking 
illustration of that absence is to be found 
in the fact that Addison, in his “ Notes on 
Italy,” travels through Ravenna and Flor- 
ence, and does not seem to have bestowed 
even a passing thought on the great poet 
who was born in the one city and buried 
in the other. E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH SATIRE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


SATIRE is to be found in all literatures, 
and has appeared in all at no very late 
date after their origin. It is plain, how- 
ever, that it will find most exercise, and 
afford most study, in complex and multi- 
form states of society, among jostling 
incongruities and distracted aims. But 
to give satire life and force more is need- 
ed than a sense of the ridiculous. There 
is needed a sense of grievance, whether 
personal or public, whether of Archilo- 
chus or of Gower. Satire is essentially 
a weapon of the weak against the strong, 
of a minority against a majority. There 
is always this spirit in it, though the dig- 
nity of its cause and expression varies 
through infinite degrees from Thersites 
to Elijah. But to make its voice a power 
there must be, even while the abuses it 
fastens on are dominant, a growing con- 
viction somewhere that they are indeed 
abuses, or at least a growing sense of 
uneasiness and perplexity. Among soci- 
eties at once joyful and serious, such as 
those of Greece before the Peloponnesian 
war, satire seems to appear only in the 
insignificant form of personal lampoon. 
It was the breaking up of the old order 
of life and principles that produced the 
Aristophanic comedy, as it was the decay 
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of Catholicism and the feudal fabric that 
produced the medizval satire of which 
“ Piers the Plowman” isasample. Peri- 
ods of stability and simplicity have un- 
happily not been so common in history as 
often to deprive satire of its aliment. 
But never, perhaps, have more conditions 
combined to foster it than in modern Eu- 
rope since the French Revolution, and 
there have been circumstances peculiar 
to England which have made this in many 
ways its most congenial soil. Notwith- 
standing the insularity of our race, it 
seems to be liable at times — possibly 
from causes connected with its mixed 
origin — to a curious diffidence and divis- 
ion of the national mind against itself, 
which appears by no means incompatible 
with its traditional “ sturdiness” and in- 
difference to foreign opinion. Such in- 
difference, moreover, is not the same 
thing as repulsion of foreign ideas ; and 
the extension of British intercourse with 
other countries — mostly of a triumphant 
kind whether through commerce or 
through war — had the same effect in the 
eighteenth as before in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of stimulating the intellectual recep- 
tivity and activity of this people. When, 
however, England was thus assuming the 
position, which she might at least show 
good cause for considering natural to her, 
of the foremost pioneer of European 
progress, her course was suddenly arrest- 
ed for nearly forty years by the reaction 
caused by the necessity, more or less real, 
of opposing an obstacle to the French 
Revolution, especially when it became 
embodied in the Napoleonic tyranny. 
This forty years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness of self repression, glorious as in 
many ways it was externally, could not 
but generate discontents, arising from a 
deep national sense of frustration and 
perversion of energy, which only awaited 
fit spokesmen to express itself in satire 
of a new and powerful kind. 

If we consider the primary requisites 
of effective satire to be those above re- 
ferred to—in the first place, namely, a 
sense of the weaknesses and sins of con- 
temporary society, and most especially of 
their ridiculous side; and secondly, that 
these weaknesses and sins, though not so 
familiarly denounced as to deprive the 
satire of its originality, should yet be al- 
ready felt by society as diseases needing 
remedy —we must add asa third requi- 
site the power of expressing this sense 
either by rhetorical denouncement or pic- 
turesque exposure of its objects; and as 
a fourth the corresponding rhetorical ad- 


vocacy or picturesque exhibition of an 
opposite ideal, continually suggesting by 
contrast the absurdity or vileness of the 
folly or degradation assailed. We shall 
be best able to discern the characteristics 
of the chief satirists of our century and 
nation by considering in what degree, and 
after what manner, they satisfy these req- 
uisites. 

In ridicule of the ridiculous none could 
surpass or even equal Voltaire, nor in- 
deed in direct exposure of immorality as 
manifested in certain definite institutions, 
customs, or beliefs. What fell peculiarly 
to his English successors of the nine- 
teenth century was rather the suggestion 
of unconventional views of the world in 
general, which should attract interest as 
much by the subject as by the object, by 
the strange chemistry of the minds from 
which the mocking and disfiguring light 
issued, as well as by its effect in the 
scene upon which it played. Among 
these successors of Voltaire the three 
chief are Byron, Carlyle, and Thackeray. 
All these were imaginative artists, more 
or less incomplete, as well as satirists; 
but though their art helped their satire, 
it was their satire that was the life-breath 
of their art. 

To discuss Byron’s qualities as a poet 
at any length would here be out of place, 
though some reference to them is re- 
quired. Tothem belongs the singular if 
not unique circumstance that they have 
been found more admirable by other 
countries than by his own. This is due 
mainly to his plainness and to his versa- 
tility. A not unapt comparison might be 
made between his works and French lit- 
erature asa whole. Both reach the first 
rank only in satire, but both succeed 
strikingly in popularizing a great variety 
of strains of thought and emotion, each 
of which is to be found separately ex- 
pressed elsewhere in more perfection. 
Byron appealed more especially to the 
southern races by his declamation, to the 
northern by his sympathy with the ele- 
mental forces and wilder aspects of na- 
ture, and to all Europe by his embodi- 
ment of that spirit of the Revolution 
which was so far more absorbing an in- 
terest on the Continent than in his own 
land. On the other hand, besides many 
obvious imperfections of style and music 
best perceived by English ears, he lacks 
that instinctive and prepotent affinity to 
the beautiful and sublime which belongs 
to the greatest poets, as well as to others 
who are not great but yet are purer voices 





of the muse than Byron, even when gifted 
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with but a fraction of his fertility and 
force. Shakespeare indeed by no means 
declined to deal with the meaner side of 
human life, but we cannot imagine his 
devoting his best powers to satirizing 
directly his own times. In little more 
than one-fourth of all his plays is the 
scene laid in England, and the time of all 
is in the past. Milton, however vehe- 
ment as a politician and pamphleteer, as 
a poet dwells in the empyrean, and Shel- 
ley in the “ sapphire floods of interstellar 
air.” And in Shelley’s indignation there 
is never bitterness, as ia Milton’s there is 
always majesty. But Byron’s eye, even 
in his most poetic moments, reverted anx- 
iously to the men and women of his day 
— it may almost be said to the London 
fashionable world of his day. If this 
earthward glance checked the soaring of 
his eagle wing, it gave him power to de- 
scend unerringly at his will “ wheresoever 
the carcasses were” which polluted the 
social atmosphere of his age. He ended, 
as he had begun, with satire; and in the 
“Vision of Judgment” and “ Don Juan” 
we have, I conceive, far the most brilliant 
and enduring monuments of his genius. 
Even the poetry in them is mostly more 
effective than his seriously romantic com- 
positions, as the recurrence of the earthly 
and cynical note is at hand to prevent the 
sense of theatrical unreality and unnatural 
Strain. His power of versification also is 
exactly suited to this form of literature ; 
for, while he lacked the ear and voice to 
evoke the best harmonies of metrical dic- 
tion, he possessed incomparable fluency 
and command of rhymes and_ idiom. 
These qualities, together with his knowl- 
edge of the world and invaluable sense of 
what was or was not readable, which 
never forsook him when he was not at- 
tempting the heroic mood, make his satiric 
poems some of the most certain antidotes 
to dulness in all literature. Armed with 
these spells, he held the attention of 
mankind while he displayed before their 
eyes an unsparing picture of their selfish- 
ness, sensuality, ferocity, frivolity, and 
above all hypocrisy, the vice most inci- 
dent to societies in a state of repression 
consequent on the alarm of revolution. 
The plan of “Don Juan,” desultory and 
discursive as it is, is well adapted to 
this satiric purpose. Juan’s wanderings 
through Europe, from west to east and 
back, expose the follies and abuses of 
each social and political type in turn. 
When Byron had just begun to deal, not 
allusively but directly, with his most con- 
genial topic, the society of his own coun- 





try, death cut short the work, and his office 
in this kind descended to a successor in 
all outward circumstances strangely dis- 
similar, yet in inward qualities with far 
more of likeness than of difference. 
Carlyle was born only eight years after 
Byron, yet Byron’s fame and influence 
were at their height in the second and 
third decade of the century, Carlyle’s 
about the sixth. One was a Scotch peas- 
ant, the otheran English peer; one aus- 
tere in private life, the other licentious ; 
one constantly deploring anarchy and 
exalting order, the other assailing oppres- 
sion and glorifying liberty. Yet beneath 
these diversities they were intimately 
akin, and the much-talked-of “ Reminis- 
cences” of Carlyle, which have this year 
been exposed to the public gaze, have 
shown this with new emphasis. Both 
writers were embodiments of discon- 
tent, and their discontent was in part — 
we may surely say, in most part—a 
noble impatience of the world’s wrong, 
but in part also an angry disgust of their 
personal misfortunes and limitations. To 
Byron these were his lameness, his dis- 
appointments in love and marriage, the 
fluctuations of his fame; to Carlyle they 
were his disordered health, his poverty, 
and his obscurity. To this must be 
added, in the case of Carlyle, a peculiar 
vexation in the fact that while he con- 
stantly professed, and doubtless genuinely 
felt, a profound admiration for silent and 
definite action, he was limited both by his 
capacities and his circumstances to inde- 
cisive and superabundant talk. There can 
be no doubt that he was painfully con- 
scious of this.* His contempt for man- 
kind in general unquestionably embraced 
himself, though its manner of expression 
might sometimes incline his readers to 
think otherwise, and to condemn him for 
an absurd conceit which was really nowise 
his. The “heroism” which some ad- 
mirers of his writings wished to attribute 
to his life was certainly never claimed by 
himself. His poverty and want of health 
were things he could not help, not incurred 
by any renunciation or devotion, and such 
as are borne by thousands in silence and 
“cheery stoicism.” He did the work he 
liked best, or disliked least, and took what 
he could get for it, being herein no worse 
or better than ordinary men. The en- 
thusiasm with which his many and multi- 


* Byron indeed felt something of this disproportion 
of words to acts in his own case (though to him, being 
primarily an artist, it came less home than to Carlyle), 
and would fain have rectified it by his expedition to 
Greece. 
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farious admirers at one time overlooked 
his defects and idealized his merits was 
not clearsighted, yet far from discredit- 
able, and has a certain pathos. Itis ina 
manner approved by the incitement at 
one time largely drawn from his eager 
words by men of more practical or crea- 
tive power than himself. He realized and 
described with such incomparable vivid- 
ness certain infirmities of men that they 
attributed to him a knowledge of some 
means of healing them. This he had 
not; he could denounce, but not remedy, 
and even the ground of his denunciation 
was a shifting one. It has been well 
remarked by Sir Henry Taylor that “ Car- 
lyle saw the chaos of his own mind re- 
flected in the world.” He longed for a 
belief but could find none, and hovers 
between the rhapsodies of a Whitefield 
and the mockeries of a Diderot. His 
chief literary passion was for heroes, but 
when he had the rare fortune to meet a 
living hero his imagination was little en- 
kindled. ‘Mazzini and I,” he says, 
“‘were soon tired of each other.” He 


could reverence the great spirits of the 
past, and has written nobly and usefully 
of many of them, and yet the Thersites 
lurking in most satirists has seldom found 
more ignoble expression than his sneers 


at the high memory of Howard. He is at 
his best when there is no question of 
passing judgment on individuals or class- 
es, but only of presenting in the light of 
a pathetic humor a sudden and startling 
view of the infirmities and illusions which 
make mankind stumble so blindly and 
unhappily along their brief pathway be- 
tween night and night. 

Beyond Byron and Carlyle the most 
effective English satire of the century 
will probably be found to have been em- 
bodied, not in verse or pamphlets, but in 
novels and tales. Of the three most nota- 
ble novelists, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot, the two latter, prodigious 
as the differences between them are, 
agree at least in having a real belief in 
the intrinsic worth of human nature, 
though this leads the one to hope, the 
other to profounder gloom. To Dickens 
foolish and unjust institutions and preju- 
dices are the cause of men’s unhappy lot; 
to George Eliot they are only the symp. 
toms of it. The one complains of custom, 
the other of destiny. But to find a fellow 
to Byron and Carlyle in that peculiar 
penetrative detection and, so to speak, 
cauterization of moral infirmity which 
leaves its mark on a generation, we must 
look, it would appear, to Thackeray. As 
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Byron and Carlyle attacked false author- 
ity, and Carlyle false liberty, so Thack- 
eray attacked pre-eminently false dignity 
and false reverence. The words of all 
these three potent voices to pompous 
rank and respectability, to false splendors 
and pretensions, political, religious, or 
social, are those of the apocalyptic apostle 
to the self complacent Church of the Lao- 
diceans: “Thou sayest, I am rich and 
increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.” 

Thus have many hypocrisies and “ for- 
mule” and “ flunkeyisms ” been assailed, 
and their death hastened, if not caused, 
by the shafts of satire. But new spurious 
and poisonous growths spring up in place 
of the old’; to the affectation of virtue 
may succeed the affectation of vice, to a 
false reverence a false independence, to 
the cant of euphuism the cant of brutality, 
and so round again in a circle in which 
the same disease recurs under divers and 
even opposite seeming forms. The im- 
pure spirit can only be effectually cast 
out by the entrance of the pure into his 
vacated dwelling. Of this there is indeed 
more or less of consciousness in all re- 
markable satirists (unless dealing purely 
in persiflage, such as Disraeli’s brilliant 
burlesques), and they have Sage | indi- 
cated, in contrast to the follies and vices 
they deride, some ideal of character which 
interests them especially, beyond such 
ordinary virtues as could hardly be omit- 
ted in any picture of life and manners not 
disfigured to a grotesque degree. This 
ideal, however, is often of a kind too 
remote from the actual world to have 
much effect as a counteracting agent to 
the depravities they contrast with it. 
Byron’s ideal would seem to be a solitary 
mind withdrawn from men, and deriving 
from the sublimities of nature in her 
wilder moods an elevating but vague and 
sterile inspiration. Carlyle places his in 
the past. It is the vigorous devotion of 
some powerful intellect and will to the 
removal of mischievous falsities and cry- 
ing evils, or to the substitution of order 
for confusion, the mark whereof has been 
made permanent in history. But in his 
attitude toward the great and real events 
and men of his own time Carlyle proves 
to be little better than one of the Phari- 
saic herd who build splendid sepulchres 
of dead prophets, while they stone the 
living with their mockery and rebuke. 
Mighty armies were marching before his 
eyes to new struggles and achievements 
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fully as momentous as the old, but he had 
nothing for them but an impotent grimace, 
and turned again to absorb himself in the 
phantasmal dreams of his library. 

George Eliot’s works breathe a widely 
different spirit from this. But of the 
highest types of character portrayed 
there the most real and lifelike belong 
either to a state of things which is past 
or passing away, or to a region secluded 
from contact with the main current of life. 
That which gives Thackeray in one im- 
portant point the highest place among the 
satirists of the century is that amid all 
the ignoble personages of his scene he 
does also present in contrast an ideal of 
character which combines, beyond those 
found elsewhere, elevation and _ purity 
with that kind of definite impressiveness 
which makes it an abiding possession. 
It is the type of which Esmond is the 
most perfect example, but it virtually ap- 
pears also in Colonel Newcome, Colonel 
Dobbin, and other high-bred and chival- 
rous natures, too simple and noble to 
succeed or to secure their own interests 
in a base and huckstering world. The 


contrast is not uncommon in satire, and 
mostly is employed by the satirist fora 
double use — to heighten the effect of his 
picture of the sordid meanness of man- 


kind in general, and to supply a new 
subject for mockery, though of a gentler 
kind, in the generous credulity which can 
retain the enthusiasms of faith and honor 
among a race so materialized and false. 
This contrast is the motive of Don 
Quixote. But though Cervantes did not 
mean to be understood that the ignoble 
crowd, from dukes to muleteers, with 
which he surrounds his fantastic knight, 
were anything but despicable in compari- 
son with heroic hallucination, yet his 
ribald representation of the infirmity of a 
noble mind has not unjustly offended sen- 
sibilities acutely resentful of the unseemly 
and base.* Making all allowance for the 
irony of Cervantes, he cannot but be re- 
garded as far more pessimist and of more 
unscrupulous irreverence than Thackeray. 
What unjustly earned Thackeray his rep- 
utation for cynical pessimism was his 
morbid tendency to discover in every 
corner of modern society the diseased 
superstitions and practices which he com- 
rehensively branded with the deep-burnt 
nrand of “snobbishness.” For these 
forms of meanness he confessedly had, 
so to speak, so keen a scent that his 


* See, for instance, ‘* The Broad Stone of Honor,’’ 
bk. i. pp. 170-176 (in Quaritch’s edition of 1876; 
Godefridus, pp. 208-213). 
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demand for occasion to exercise this pe- 
culiar instinct becomes sometimes out of 
place and wearisome. Invaluable as his 
service in this matter has been, it has yet 
by its exaggeration somewhat impaired 
his achievement as a writer of romance, 
and even as a satirist. Nevertheless, 
while like other satirists he presents 
abundant and superabundant illustration 
of the degradation of humanity, he does 
also, as has been said, present a type of 
its elevation higher and more vividly real- 
ized in action than is elsewhere found in 
English satiric fiction. George Eliot’s 
noblest characters are either women, such 
as Romola and Dorothea Brooke, whose 
capabilities are too cruelly and prema- 
turely stifled to show themselves as any- 
thing more than capabilities, or else men 
such as Caleb Garth, honorable*and beau- 
tifu] personalities in themselves, but with- 
out the variety of circumstance and oppor- 
tunity needful to the full display of the 
qualities of a choice nature. One thing 
is especially noticeable both in this author 
and in Thackeray, that even when the 
simplicity of their higher characters is 
pushed to or even beyond the verge of 
unwisdom, as in Colonel Newcome, and 
still more in Dorothea Brooke, the novel- 
ist’s attitude towards them is always es- 
sentially an attitude of reverence. Even 
in what is professedly a mere farcical 
burlesque, Thackeray’s “ Rebecca and 
Rowena,” our respect and sympathy for 
the knightly Ivanhoe of Scott’s romance 
are rather enhanced than diminished by 
the broad humor of its new setting. But 
of course, Thackeray’s faith in human na- 
ture, though it enables him to create lofty 
personalities, is not enough to prevent his 
insisting on their isolation amid a dis- 
countenancing world, nor can it be said 
that this is disadvantageous either to the 
artistic effect of his fiction, or indeed very 
greatly to its accordance with the realities 
of life. The counter attempts to satisfy 
the conventional exigencies of the’ mod- 
ern novel are sometimes singularly infe- 
licitous. Thus the beauty and power of 
the story of Esmond have been grievously 
marred by introducing the lame conclu- 
sion of his marriage. We feel that in 
consistency with the conception of his 
life and character he ought to have re- 
mained finally alone, whether in life or 
death. Quand toutest perdu, cest Vheure 
des grandes dmes.* This would have 
been possible, indeed necessary, in a 
drama, but the novel, which is the mod- - 


* Lacordaire. 
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ern substitute for the drama, seems to 
labor under disabilities which keep it be- 
low even the older forms of prose ro- 
mance, much more below the drama and 
poetry. 

It is not without significance that while 
Thackeray has chosen for the central 
figure of one of his principal stories a 
man who is essentially a medizval knight 
born out of due time, so it is to the 
knightly Arthurian legend that Mr. Ten- 
nyson has had recourse for the subject of 
his most elaborate work. Both to the 
poet and to the satirist the ideal charac- 
ter commends itself as that produced or 
aspired to by the ages of Christian chiv- 
alry; but while, with its old high spirit 
and delicate sense of honor, it includes 
wider sympathies and a sense of new 
obligations, it remains even more liable to 
isolation, and overhung by a deeper shade 
of melancholy. The strange but unques- 
tionably impressive mind of the American 
Whitman has noticed this mark of, Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry, taken by him as a 
representative of the present develop- 
ment of the tradition handed down 
through Shakespeare and Scott; he 
speaks of it as expressing the genius of 
‘“‘a melancholy, affectionate, very manly 
but dainty breed,” and again calls it “ the 
last honey of decay of that feudalism 
which the mighty English dramatist 
painted in all the splendors of its noon 
and afternoon.” * Whitman is not con- 
tent with this feudal type (as he considers 
it) as the ideal of humanity of the future, 
which he looks to the North American 
republic to realize. He looks forward toa 
new type of “ autochthonic personalities, a 
grand, secure, free, sunny race,” united by 
some new impulse toward the “ indissolu- 
ble love of comrades.” This he has some- 
what foreshadowed in the grossly dis- 
figured but often pathetic and imaginative 
utterances known as his poems, and if it 
should ever be realizcd in nature and 
idealized in art as the Hellenic and 
mediaeval types have been, the genius 
implied in such foreshadowing will be 
recognized. There is at least some wit- 
ness to it in the fact that many English 
minds even among the most critical have 
been won at least to listen to this singular 
prophet, half satyr, half Hyperion, as he 
seems to raise by the enchantment of the 
fitful melody of his rough-hewn rhythmic 
periods some shadowy new form of human 
development, as it were each old ideal in 
turn, yet identical with none. 


* North American Review, February, 1881. 








But even if some type of this kind 
should arise, and should prove to have 
escaped exclusiveness and isolation, will 
it also have escaped the overshadowing 
recurrent melancholy which has hitherto 
been indissolub)y associated with our idea 
of the highest natures, though it seems to 
disinherit them of half their birthright in 
life? Even the Hellenic type by no 
means escaped this, though free from 
many burdens which must weigh on later 
European civilization, possibly to be 
shaken off again in some new social 
fabric of the West. Yet can the mixture 
of old races become so very different a 
thing from any separate one of them 
which seems already to have done its 
best, or at least to have shown enough of 
its capacities to prove that it can never 
produce a breed to surpass those which 
are virtually extinct? At any rate until 
such new type arise we seem to have 
nothing better than the old chivalrous 
ideal, modified by new charities and even 
philosophies, active in worthy endeavor, 
genial and sincere in human fellowship, 
yet remaining but imperfectly at home in 
this bustling world, not seldom solitary, 
and more often grave than glad. Al- 
though this gravity, whether in fact or 
fiction, is but an indirect and for the 
most part unconscious testimony against 
the baser spirit of the world, it is not, 
perhaps, for that reason a testimony less 
impressive than the mockery and denun- 
ciations of the satirist. It is neither the 
Carlylean railing discontent, nor the By- 
ronic gloom of exnui and satiety, but 
rather such as was ascribed by Aristotle 
to the great of soul, and has been often 
dwelt on by the author of “ The Broad 
Stone of Honor,” especially in a passage 
toward the close of that work:* “ Every 
one who has studied the features of our 
heroic age must have observed that a cer- 
tain air of grave and calm majesty, bor- 
dering perhaps on the expression of sad- 
ness, entered not only into the grandeur 
of the knightly portrait, but even also into 
the grace of softest beauty; an air or 
countenance, on the other hand, far from 
exhibiting the gloom contracted by affec- 
tation of singularity, or from the despond- 
ence occasioned by a disordered and 
infirm constitution and a jaundiced heart.” 
These words are from a book which, like 
much of Carlyle’s writings, contrasts past 
and present, and to both writers, accord- 
ing to their diverse idiosyncrasies, the 


* Dk. iv., p. 605 (in Quaritch’s edition of 1876; Or- 
landus, vol. ii., p. 341). 
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past is gilded and the present darkened 
by the prepossession of their own minds. 
But while the tones of the one might be 
compared to the chafing of a turbid sea, 
the other’s are like the murmur of a clear 
river, winding beneath some venerable 
forest, and reflecting the goodly umbrage 
in its stream. 
ERNEST MYERS. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
KIOTO. 


HE who would study and understand 
Japan must yet, in spite of all that has 
been written about the country, go there 
in person, and read not the chapters of 
French or English, or even of painstaking 
German authors, but those of Japanese 
actuality and life. Many and various are 
these chapters ; and not one of them but 
the attentive reader may derive from its 
perusal much to instruct and interest. 
From none will he learn so much at so 
little cost of time and labor as from that 
of “ Kioto,” the city of the mikados, the 
ex-capital of Japan. Among many cities 
of high fame, Kioto stands alone in the 
universality of its memories. Kamakura, 
the city of Yoritomo and the iill-famed 
Hojos; Osaka and its Cyclopean citadel, 
the burial mounds of Sakai, and the pleas- 
ure temples of Enoshima; Nikko, with its 
stately mausoleums and statelier pine 
groves, the mountain shrines of Minobu, 
the peerless slopes of Fuji; these, and 
scores of other spots that might be added 
to the list, have one and all their spirit- 
stirring memories and their surviving 
beauties wherewith to reward the visitor ; 
each one is indeed a picture where a 
scene, fascinating in itself, is rendered yet 
more so by the skilful touches of a first- 
rate artist, till the beholder knows not 
which most to admire — the subject 
selected for the painting, or the execu- 
tion of the painting itself. But Kioto, 
like some allcomprehending panorama 
wrought out by a cunning hand, sums up 
in itself at once the past and the present, 
the beauty and the decay, the glory, the 
eclipse, the resurrection, all the changeful 
history, all the varying thought, all the 
elaborate art, the whole body and soul of 
Japan; itself the faithful mirror of the 
great empire centred there. 

“The living robe of the Deity,” to bor- 
row the magnificent metaphor of Goethe’s 
world-spirit, is woven of many threads, 
each thread a people, a nation; nor among 





all these many threads of life is there any 
of closer texture or stronger fibre than the 
Japanese. Yet this, too, when carefully 
examined, will be found to be made up of 
many strands, finely intertwined, and at 
times almost identified, then again differ- 
entiated into distinctness; each one a 
master idea, a national fact : while, among 
the rest, two, more marked in their tex- 
ture, more important than the rest, demand 
special notice. Oldest in time and strong- 
est is “ Shinto,” the first and most vigor- 
ous expression of the purely Japanese 
mind; its formula, the well-known “ Ko- 
jiki,” is even yet to Japan what Homer was 
to classic, Virgil to medieval, the Bible to 
Protestant England, Darwin to the Eu- 
rope of our day. Alone and undisputed it 
swayed Japan for at least a thousand 
years, till its rival power, Buddhism, en- 
tered on the scene some thirteen cen- 
turies ago, and while itself strangely 
modified by the primal Japanese influence, 
modified in its turn that influence still 
more. To these two main strands in the 
Japanese thread a third, best designated 
by the vague but convenient, because 
readily understood, phrase of “ European 
civilization,” has recently been super- 
added; in what degree, however, and to 
what result, is still uncertain; for the 
present it is an ungraceful incongruity, 
from which we willingly avert our eyes. 
And what is “Shinto”? A Chinese 
compound word, adopted in general use as 
a curt equivalent of the Japanese “ Kami 
no michi,” or “way of thedeities,” the 
original phrase; it is in the thing implied 
a religious system, which, like religions in 
general, is made up of two parts, the one 
mythology, the other precept. The dom- 
inant idea on which both these are based 
is the correlation, if not the absolute 
identity, of all natural and external forms, 
man included, with spirituai or divine 
powers. This idea again is limited, and 
rendered in a manner definite, by a mytho- 


‘logical scheme in which Japan figures as 


the centre of the entire system, the apex 
of its perfection, holding thus in Shinto 
both in regard of the country and its in- 
habitants much the same position that is 
occupied by Greece and her islands in 
the Homeric, or rather the pre-Homeric 
system of the Achzans and their kindred 
tribes. Lastly, while the entire Japanese 
race is assumed to be akin to and inti- 
mately connected with the cosmic deities, 
their direct descendant and representa- 
tive among men is no other than the 
reigning mikado himself. So much for 
the mythology of Shinto; its precepts 
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follow in logical sequence, and are summed 
up in reverent conformity to the laws of 
nature, intense patriotism, and obedience 
to the mikado. 
Such being in its ultimate analysis the 
“ Way of the Deities,” it is no wonder 
that its true significance and the influence 
it has exerted should have proved an 
enigma, not merely to the shallow bigotry 
of narrow-minded “ missionaries” and 
their half-educated associates, but even to 
men of considerable research in Japan- 
ese and Oriental scholarship, the mental 
attitude habitual to either class preclud- 
ing them from seeing in its true perspec- 
tive the object of their consideration, in 
which the former sought what they are 
pleased to call a religion, the latter an 
elaborate mythos. In the precise sense 
attached by modern European thought to 
each of these words, Shinto is neither; 
it is less in a manner than the former, and 
more than the latter. The solution of the 
riddle of the universal, the dogmatic 
answer to the endless questionings of 
“Whence?” and “Whither?” an all- 
mighty, all-creative, all-ruling Deity, a 
rigid code of moral and religious observ- 
ances and duties, a conscience of sin, a 
“thou shalt not” writ up over every door, 
a future of exceeding great promises and 
et greater threats, none of these are in 
its portion; no teacher, divine or other- 
wise, has summed it up in his person; no 
author-deity set it forth in a book; no im- 
ages tenant its shrines, no mediators its 
heaven, no everlasting burnings its hell. 
Of all these it has no need. Itis by its 
own showing a mere setting forth of 
facts, some existent, some handed down 
by record, but none external to this visi- 
ble universe, and an injunction of obedi- 
ence to the !aws that govern and to the 
lessons taught by them, the whole having 
special reference to Japan. These facts 
are, according to its traditions, the forma- 
tion and governance of the Japanese isl- 
and group by spiritual powers, partly gods 
and goddesses, of fire, water, earth, air, 
food, the sun, the moon, and so forth, 
partly deified heroes or heroines from 
among the Japanese themselves, and, as 
a natural consequence, the pre-eminent 
dignity of the mikado, who is the lineal 
descendant of the sun-goddess herself. 
Beyond this all is but slightly touched on 
or absolutely ignored by Shinto as not 
to its purpose. 
Its direct conclusions or precepts we 
have already seen; the indirect ones, 
whether positive or negative, are alike in 
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Shinto for idols, the gods themselves 
being ever present in their embodiments 
or their works, the sun, the moon, the 
elements, or in the person of the mikado, 
and, by communicated right, of his rela- 
tives and officials. Noris there any need 
of a written revelation where nature her- 
self, “without, within, above us and 
around,” is the ever-open book wherein 
the will of the gods and the gods them- 
selves are to be read; nor needs there 
any definite code, preceptive or prohibi- 
tory, where man’s own nature, maintained 
in harmony with the nature around him, 
is man’s own all-sufficing law; nor a re- 
deemer or mediator, where everything is 
divine and right of itself; nor of dogma, 
where the appeal is not to assertion, but 
experience, not to theory, but to fact. 
Shinto temples and Shinto festivals do 
indeed abound throughout Japan ; but the 
latter are mainly commemorative, the 
former mere localizations of reverence 
and of spiritual power; Shinto priests, 
too, in numbers sufficient, though not ex- 
cessive, for the temple service, but they 
vow no celibacy, form no caste apart from 
a people which is not less akin to the gods 
than they ; no blood-shedding, no sacri- 
fices are needed to reconcile in one those 
who have never been sundered; only 
offerings of devotion and respect, em- 
blematic maiden-dances, types of purity 
imaged to view in white strips of paper 
dependent from the temple eaves, and a 
few other symbols of like simplicity in 
character, which I will describe together 
with the temples themselves further on. 
To sum up, Shinto is Japanese nature- 
worship in its most absolute form; pa- 
triotism its first duty, the laws of nature 
and the high deeds of Japanese ancestors 
its moral code, the mikado its centre and 
embodiment, a noble life and admission 


‘among the demigods its reward. Such is 


its plan. 

More than a thousand years had passed 
over what may be not unreasonably called 
historical Japan, when the second strand 
was added to the thread of national life. 
This was Buddhism, that mighty form 
which had bound at least half the Tu- 
ranian world to its sway, and having 
reduced China, now in the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, invaded Japan. Unfor- 
tunately it came not in its original single- 
ness of purity, but in its gorgeous Chinese 
travesty of pomp and ceremony, hagiology 
and legend, formula and spell, attended 
by a crowd of saints, hermits, monks, 
angels, demons innumerable, and the 
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whole Hindoo pantheon in its train. 
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Buddha himself, Amida Butsu for the! 
Japanese, was now, in his true semblance 
at least, as completely eclipsed by his 
retinue as ever Christ could be by Virgin 
or saint in a Calabrian village. But 
though the central figure of the system 
had well-nigh disappeared, the central 
idea of Buddhism, the inherent depravity 
of man’s nature, and his need of super- 
natural renovation and redemption, re- 
mained in full force; nor. were its fatal 
effects long unmanifested. Weakening 
at once the self-reliance and self-respect 
of the Japanese, weakening too their old 
straightforward trust in the good gods of 
the nature around them; undermining 
even their loyalty to his heaven-sent ruler, 
nay more, that ruler’s own belief in his 
own self, it contributed more than any 
other cause to the decline of the mikado’s 
authority, and the consequent anarchy, 
with its evil but necessary outgrowth of 
organized feudalism and military despot- 
ism, inthe end. With the knowledge of 
sin too came the law of multiplied and 
onerous precept, a caste priesthood, and 
a social hierarchy of Indo-Chinese pat- 
tern. Yet for two full centuries Shinto, 


though betrayed and abandoned by impe- 
rial folly, retained its hold on the common 
people, wiser in their day than their rulers, 


throughout the greater part of Japan, till 
the Chinese-taught craft invented that 
strange compromise by which Shinto it- 
self appeared to blend with and merge in 
Buddhism; and the two systems thus 
confused gave birth to a monstrous com- 
pound that retained whatever was childish 
or injurious of each, omitted whatever 
was beneficial and reasonable. Fortu- 
nate it may truly be said to have been for 
Japan when the bitter bigotry of the priest 
Nichiren in the thirteenth century vio- 
Jently dissolved the unholy alliance, and 
the inherent antagonism of priesthood 
and caste to patriotism and nature stood 
revealed beyond all possibility of future 
compromise or reconciliation. And in 
very truth Buddhism never was and never 
can be otherwise than antagonistic to 
Shinto, always in principle, often in fact. 
But trees are best known by their fruits, 
and the most perspicuous commentary on 
the two rivals who yet dispute the reli- 
gious and, toa certain degree, the politi- 
cal allegiance of Japan, is to be read in 
the city and the palace, the castle and 
the temples of Kioto. Let us study it 
there. 

The versifier—who he was I know 
not, but he must have been a poor crea- 
ture to my thinking — who after compar- 
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ing the world to an inn, proceeds to 
say, — 

Many I hear, and some I see, 

I naught to them, they naught to me, 


can never have numbered a Japanese inn 
among his travelling experiences. The 
provident care of the worthy governor of 
Kioto has installed myself and my com- 
panion, a young English-speaking Japan- 
ese official of the Gaimusho, or Foreign 
Office, in a comfortable hostelry, where we 
occupy a suite of small rooms, opening 
into each other by the ordinary sliding- 
screens, and looking out through an open 
verandah across the clear, rapid waters of 
the Kamo-Gawa torrent where it traverses 
this quarter of the town. But we are by 
no means solitary; some three or four 
Japanese wayfarers, guests at the same 
inn and lodged in the neighboring apart- 
ments, having already at this early hour, 
after the country custom, begged and ob- 
tained the honor, as they elect to term it, 
of wishing us a good-morning. Seated 
together we enjoy the view of gardens 
and temples clustering half-way up the 
slopes of the wood-clad hills that separate 
between the Kioto valley and Lake Biwa 
famed in song, and help each other by 
turns to diminutive cups of that most 
refreshing of all drinks ever invented by 
man, fresh Japanese tea. Next a visitor 
of quality is announced; and the gov- 
ernor’s chief secretary presents himself 
at the opening of the screen; and after 
much exchange of ceremonious courtesy 
on either side, befitting the gentry or 
Samurai class to which he, in common 
with most of his rank, belongs, takes a 
place in our little circle squatted round 
the tea-things, and offers his services on 
the governor’s behalf as guides to the 
sights of Kioto. For five days he will be 
our constant attendant, and will leave 
nothing unsuggested or undone that can 
contribute to our personal comfort and to 
the ends of our journey. And here let 
me remark once for all, that though the 
prescriptions of Japanese etiquette are 
many, and even onerous at times, it is not 
in these formalities that the much talked- 
of Japanese courtesy essentially consists, 
but in the modest self-restraint of de- 
meanor, the promptness to oblige, the 
unsleeping care to avoid whatever might 
by any possibility annoy or offend, and 
the peculiar gentleness of tone and man- 
ner which render the Japanese, whatever 
his rank or position in society may be, so 
truly a model * gentle” man, in the proper 
and authentic sense of the word. No 
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less completely is the Japanese woman, 
high or low, lady or serving-maid, a gentle 
woman, even after the exacting Petru- 
chio’s own heart. But to continue. 

Quaint little folding maps, such as 
abound for sale in every Japanese town, 
have been produced for inspection, and 
Kioto and its environs carefully studied, 
till the plan of our daily campaign having 
been accurately determined, we descend, 
escorted honoris causa by the landlord 
and an indefinite number of followers, 
mostly housemaids, to the street door. 
Here six sturdy fellows are in waiting to 
pull, two apiece, our 7in-riki-shas, vehi- 
cles of recent introduction, but now uni- 
versal throughout Japan, and which, for 
the benefit of those who have not seen 
or sat in them, may be described as exag- 
gerated perambulators of the hansom-cab 
type with shafts, and drawn for short dis- 
tances by one, for longer by two, and 
occasionally three men, tandem-yoked, at 
a pace averaging, and not rarely exceed- 
ing, five or six miles an hour. 

Of all their surface qualities —I use 
the word “surface” not as excluding 
“substance,” but rather implying it — 
none is more noteworthy among the Jap- 
anese than their cheerfulness at work. 
It is a quality shared by all classes, and 
common to all employments. The Japan- 
ese statesman dictates a despatch or dis- 
cusses a cabinet question with a smile on 
his face; the financier, more astonishing 
yet, smiles over the intricacies of a defi- 
cient budget; the preacher smiles during 
every pause in his sermon; the writer at 
his desk; the shopkeeper smiles while 
chaffering with his customer, the servant 
on receiving his master’s orders, the 
smith while forging the metal, the potter 
manipulating the clay, the husbandman 
as he wades knee-deep in mud across the 
rice-fields, the bargeman propelling his 
clumsy boat against wind and tide, the 
coolie straining to lift the heaviest load, 
nay, even the convict at his forced labor 
by the roadside. And what is more, a 
very slight occasion will broaden the 
smileinto a hearty laugh. All this is true 
and genuine good-humor, based firstly, 
no doubt, on a good digestion, but also 
on a remarkably elastic temperament, 
great courage, and the sound good sense 
that everywhere and everyhow makes the 
best of things. Had Mark Tapley been 
somewhat more of a gentleman in man- 
ners he might have passed for an average 
Japanese. 

In the qualities just touched on, as in 
whatever else pertains to Japanese gen- 





tility and refinement, the inhabitants of 
Kioto are, on all hands, allowed to excel. 
Of the town itself, through the long, wide, 
straight, well-paved streets of which we 
are now passing at such a pace as the 
busy marketing crowd of morning per- 
mits, neatness, cleanliness, and what may, 
by a slight abuse of terms, be called 
“quietness” in architectural style and 
decoration, are the chief features. What 
between the great breadth of the road- 
ways, and the unwillingness of the Japan- 
ese to allow their earthquake-shaken 
houses more than one story over the 
ground floor, nor always that, the extent 
of a city which even now, however 
shrunken from its old grandeur, numbers 
a quarter of a million of inhabitants, is 
sufficiently great; and we have at least 
two miles of street to traverse before we 
reach our first destination, the mikado’s 
palace. The centre of the town is almost 
exclusively devoted to shops, warehouses, 
tea-houses, inns, and the like; public 
buildings and institutions, together with 
the private houses of the nobility and the 
upper classes, are more frequent in the 
outer quarters; while most of the tem- 
ples, Shinto or Buddhist, famed as the 
chiefest adornment of Kioto, are placed 
on the outskirts of the houses, beside the 
many tree-margined embranchments of 
the swift Kamo Gawa, or on the green 
slopes of the hills that encircle this love- 
liest of plains. 

Familiar by hearsay, or by the speci- 
mens which may now be seen in abun- 
dance everywhere, with Japanese art, and 
aware that Kioto is pre-eminently the 
artistic city of Japan, the visitor cannot 
but wonder, as he traverses the business 
quarters of the mid-town, at the want of 
display of any kind. In size and style 
one shop-front much resembles another, 
and except the quaint Japanese or occa- 
sionally Chinese characters fantastically 
inscribed on the lintel or door-posts, there 
is little to proclaim the nature of the 
wares within. These treasures, embroid- 
ery, porcelain, lacquer-work, enamel, 
metallurgy, painting, than which none 
choicer are to be found throughout the 
island empire, are stowed away for the 
most part in the unostentatious back- 
ground of small apartments. Coleridge’s 
devil “did grin” when he passed a gen- 
teel cottage, knowing its apparent humil- 
ity to be merely the aping of pride. But 
then the devil was'in Scotland; had his 
morning walk been through Kioto his 
grin would have missed its meaning; for 
vain as the Japanese may be —with or 
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without cause needs not to discuss at 
present —of his nationality, no man in 
the world is freer from individual vanity, 
none more averse from showing off and 
pretentiousness, which indeed he would 
look upon as that worst of all offences 
stigmatized by the Japanese code, a breach 
of good manners. To say that the snob 
is wholly absent from among the social 
fauna of Japan would be perhaps, human 
nature considered, an over-bold assertion, 
but certainly the specimens of that kind 
are very rare. 

Issuing at last from these the most 
crowded and busiest quarters of the town, 
from the almost democratic equality of 
shops and houses, tea-rooms, bath-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms, and the rest, we enter 
on a quieter region, interspersed with 
gardens, the entrance gates of private 
residences, or public offices, till we come 
on a long, low, whitewashed wall of brick 
and plaster, topped by a plain tile coping, 
one side of a parallelogram which en- 
closes in its circuit a space of about thirty 
acres. Within these walls, on this spot 
of enclosed ground, dwelt for one thou- 
sand and seventy-five years of uninter- 
rupted succession the mikado, emperor 
of Japan, direct descendant of the sun- 
goddess, high priest, or rather himself 
the ever-present pattern and deity of 
Shinto, absolute lord and ruler, unques- 
tioning obedience to whose every will is 
the first duty of every one, male or fe- 
male, high or low, great or small, of the 
three-and-thirty million inhabitants of 
Japan. What evidences of despotic 
power, what caprices of despotic fancy, 
what traces of despotic cruelty, what 
treasures of despotic greed, what extrav- 
agances of despotic luxury, may we not 
expect to find within these walls! 

Leaving our vehicles at the unadorned 
outer gate, but accompanied by the men 
who have been dragging them, we give 
our names as visitors to the writer or 
clerk at the old porter’s lodge, where nota 
soldier, not a policeman even keeps guard, 
and enter the spacious courtyard, where 
full in front stands the palace. And what 
do we see? A one-storied assemblage of 
small apartments, exactly similar to those 
of any ordinary Japanese dwelling, only 
somewhat more extensive, united by long, 
low, open corridors, the walls composed 
of unpainted timber, with the usual slid- 
ing screens of paper and bamboo for doors 
and windows, the pillars plain, unadorned, 
unpainted though polished timber; the 
projecting root part tile, part thatch. 





Within we walk over simple wooden floors 
of pine, laid down with the identical close- 
woven mats, scrupulously clean like 
everything else, but otherwise neither 
better nor worse than those of a private 
house ; the ceiling above is plain as the 
rest, and as neat. One, and one only, 
apartment is there to betoken state; a 
kind of public hall, or rather open shed, 
on smooth wood pillars, over-roofed with 
wood; a simple raised seat with the por- 
traits of the emperor and empress above 
indicates that the place does duty for an 
audience hall. The sliding screens which 
separate the hall from the passage behind 
are figured with the supposed portraits of 
Chinese sages; the front is open to a gar- 
den walk. Neither here, nor anywhere 
else throughout the palace, is any orna- 
ment displayed except it be the paintings, 
many of them by the best Japanese art- 
ists, and representing chiefly landscape 
scenes, birds, flowers, studies of trees, 
and the like, which diversify the wall- 
slides between one room and another ; nor 
mats excepted, have the little closet-like 
rooms themselves any furniture or deco- 
ration beyond an occasional piece of 
quaint bronze-work, or some carved uten- 
sil for tea-making or food. A small, un- 
gilt, unpainted, imageless Shinto shrine 
denotes the mikado’s personal form of 
worship; while within a closet, shut off 
by heavy lacquered screens from the 
adjoining apartment, is said to be the 
original stone of sovereignty, round and 
polished, bestowed by the sun-goddess 
Ama-terasu on her descendants, together 
with a copy of the sword, conjoint symbol 
of rule, and also divinely given; the 
sword itself is preserved at the still more 
ancient shrine of the mythical Yamato- 
Daké, queller of the barbarous aborigines 
of eastern Japan. Nor is the heaven-sent 
mirror, chief emblem of the mikado’s 
great ancestress, within these walls, but 
at the sacred temple in the adjoining 
province of Tse; the mikado contenting 
himself with a copy, now deposited in the 
little Shinto shrine mentioned before. 
But to none of these objects, nor even to 
the private apartments and sleeping-room 
of the mikado himself, is the approach in 
any way guarded other than by the cus- 
tomary sliding screens; no preparation 
for defence, indeed no possibility of it 
exists anywhere within the palace, not 
even privacy sufficient to ordinary Euro- 
pean requirements ; no vestige of luxury, 
none even of any but the most moderate 
expenditure, but simplicity everywhere ; 
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such is the imperial abode. The very 
garden amid which it stands, though laid 
out with the best of that horticultural art 
in which Japan has no rival, is equally 
unpretentious, quiet, almost homely; no 
wide walks, no stately avenues, no giant 
fountains, no statues, no arches, no balus- 
traded terraces, no calculated approaches, 
no regal vistas; such a garden as might 
be the recreation ground of a well-to-do 
gentleman, or quiet-loving author or poet; 
barely a Twickenham, much less a Pem- 
broke Lodge; in nothing a Belvedere ora 
Versailles. 

And these are the headquarters of the 
most ancient dynasty that yet lives and 
reigns on earth’s surface, amid the ruins 
of so many sceptres, so many thrones; 
this is the palace, this the residence of 
the most absolute autocrat who ever 
claimed not merely the “right divine of 
kings to govern wrong,” but almost di- 
vinity itself; this the dwelling, the shrine 
of the goddess-descended demigod, the 
heir of the war spirit Jimmo-Tenno, of the 
civilizer and organizer Sujin, of the he- 
roic Jingu- Kojo, victress of Corea, of the 
heaven-ascended Yamato Daké, of the 
people’s father Nintoku-Tenno, of three 
thousand years of worshipped sover- 
eignty; this building, not distinguished 
in type, scarce distinguished in size and 
details from a private house; these quiet 
groves, this unguarded enclosure! And 
rightly is it thus. Here,as in the sacred 
mirror itself, we see the inmost nature 
of the mikado’s sway, the true position 
of the sun-born emperor amid his kin. 
dred people. Secure in his own congeni- 
tal and inherent right, raised above all 
around him by dignity of nature and birth, 
a demigod among men, he owns no need 
of the two props that most uphold the 
tottering weakness of artificial rulers, the 
iron and the gold, military strength and 
pompous display. Such accessories would 
not set off, they could only obscure the 
purity of his glory, as clouds the sun; 
more yet, the living head of a religion 
that teaches by existent fact, not by writ- 
ten precept, of a system according to 
which man is a law to himself, and na- 
ture’s own simplicity the standard meas- 
ure of the highest great and good, he is 
in his own self the embodiment, the su- 
preme illustration, the perfection of that 
simplicity, of that law, he the archetypal 
fact of Shinto, the personification of the 
god-governed empire. And such, as no 
uncertain history tells, were the emperors 
of Japan for nigh two thousand years, till 





the “thick, sweet, stupefying incense 
smoke” of a corrupt Buddhism, and the 
fatal caste avatar of southern Asia, over- 
shadowed the clear heavens of Shinto. 
Let the foremost living Japanese scholar, 
the most accurate critic, Ernest Satow, tell 
the tale, — it is one among many such, — 
of Nintoku-Tenno, mikado in the third 
century, contemporary of the European 
despot Constantine, the Asiatic tyrant 
Sapor. “The mikado, having climbed a 
hill, looked all around, and observing the 
absence of smoke from the cottages of 
the people, decreed that for the space of 
three years no taxes or forced labor 
should be imposed on his subjects. His 
own palace, for want of funds to repair it, 
was allowed to become so dilapidated 
that the roof admitted the rain. Three 
years later he again ascended the hill, 
and beheld smoke arising from every 
dwelling. The people were now rich 
enough to bear taxation without feeling 
the burden, and voluntarily offered to con- 
tribute toward the rebuilding of the pal- 
ace.” Legendary in form the story may 
be, but it is history in fact; nor unaptly 
illustrated by him who so lately on the re- 
moval of the seat of empire from Kioto to 
Tokio, refused to have a palace of his 
own erected to him in his new capital, till 
such time as the finances of the empire 
might be able easily and without prejudice 
to other national interests to bear the out- 
lay. May that time soon come! Mean- 
time the emperor, inheritor, and restorer 
of the secular throne, Mutsu-Hito, true 
mikado, and worthy descendant of worthy 
ancestors, inhabits not a palace but a pri- 
vate dwelling, not the less honored, but 
more, for his faithful adherence to the 
principles of Shinto and Japan. 

To these very principles, as the learned 
Japanese scholar Motoori, the most au- 
thentic exponent of Shinto in the last 
century, informs us, was due the ready 
access and the familiarity of daily inter- 
course allowed by the mikados in their 
earlier and better days to their subjects at 
large, when the Japanese emperors were 
not only among their people but of them, 
their leaders and fellow-soldiers in war, 
their instructors and fellow-workmen in 
the arts of peace; hence the absence of 
all vain parade, all idle pomp, splendor, 
and luxury in their personal and imme- 
diate surroundings; they exemplified in 
themselves the simple conformity to na- 
ture in which consists the highest Japan- 
ese perfection ; fitting models, rulers, high 
priests, gods of the nation to which they 
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belonged, and of which they were the 
head by right, alike natural and divine, 
the existent unchallenged fact of birth. 

Nor less truly with the unerring in- 
stinct of genius does Motoori ascribe the 
eclipse, and, for nigh ten centuries, the 
practical obliteration of the mikado’s rule, 
to the violation of these very prescriptions 
of Shinto, to their supersession by Asiatic 
court ceremony and cumbrous pomp, to 
luxury and artificialism, to seclusion, 
partly voluntary, partly enforced, and 
separation from the people; in a word 
to the Chino-Buddhist system and caste 
government that for an entire millennium 
brooded, as clouds do over a cholera- 
stricken Jand, over the length and breadth 
of Japan. And the first remedy that his 
writing as he did in the very worst days 
of the Toku-gawa usurpation, when the 
compulsory immurement of the true sov- 
ereign had become so absolute that his 
very existence was, to many of his own 
subjects, a matter of doubt, can suggest 
for the many evils of his time, is to urge 
that the mikado should once more re- 
appear, a Japanese among Japanese, in 
personal and daily contact with his sub- 
jects, living amidst them and after their 
fashion, as in the times of old. 

Nothing could have been further to all 
appearance from realization than this ad- 
vice, wise and well grounded as it was, 
when given in the days of the too power- 
ful Bakufu and the family of Kii. But in 
Japan, as elsewhere, the whirligig of time 
brought its revenges; and the story of 
1868 and the succeeding years has amply 
proved and illustrated the soundness of 
Motoori’s counsel. There in the palace 
of Kioto itself, though no longer honored 
by the actual presence of Japanese maj- 
esty, I see a curious exemplification of the 
recent change, or rather of reversion to 
the ancient and normal condition of 
things, in the numerous groups of Japan- 
ese, most of them, as their dress indicates, 
belonging to the middle, not a few to the 
lower classes, whom I meet strolling 
about in respectful curiosity through the 
rooms and corridors of the imperial dwell- 
ing. The entrance of the mikado’s his- 
torical palace, whence the jealous tyranny 
of the shoguns so long excluded all visits, 
except their own, is now practically open 
to all the mikado’s subjects alike, what- 
ever their condition, and the eagerness 
with which they avail themselves of the 
permission bears witness no less than 
their orderly and subdued demeanor to 
the loyalty of their devotion. Well 





grounded in national self-respect, there 
is no fear lest a Japanese crowd, though 
made up of roughs and street arabs, or 
rather of those who by prescription would 
be such, were they natives of western 
Europe or the United States, should for 
& moment forget in word, deed, or even 
gesture, what is due to the nation and the 
nation’s sovereign, lest “princely priv- 
ilege” should be compromised by “ vile 
participation,” or familiarity lapse into 
contempt. How far the same may hold 
good where others than Japanese are con- 
cerned might not be so easy todetermine; 
and I myself personally incline to think 
that the extreme limit of condescension 
has been already reached, if not over- 
passed in that direction. European race- 
stands, circus performances, the decks of 
foreign frigates, and the like are, to say 
the least, questionable places for the 
presence of the mikado of Dai-Nihon, 
the heir of Jimmo-Tenno, the descendant 
of Ama-terasu, goddess of the sun. 
Among his own kinsman-subjects the 
case is widely different, the precedent 
honorable and safe. 

Such is the writing and such the read- 
ing of it on the walls of the Kioto palace. 
But the more fully to apprehend its mean- 
ing, let us pay a brief visit to the favorite 
recreation grounds of the Japanese em- 
peror without the city circuit. So, turn- 
ing to the right, we cross the pebbly bed 
of the Kamo-gawa where it flows not far 
from the palace limits, and traverse a 
level half-mile or more of gardens, fields, 
and little peasant cottages, till at the base 
of the pine-clad hills that border to the 
east the plain of Kioto, we reach a very 
unpretentious garden wall and an unor- 
namented gate. Here we give in our 
names to the old doorkeeper, and without 
further preliminary are admitted — as in- 
deed is any person of respectable appear- 
ance, and some, if European toilette ideas 
be taken as standard, of very disrespect- 
able —to the pleasure-grounds of Shu- 
gaku, the resort by preference of the later 
mikados when tired, as they often must 
have been, of their half-seclusion, half- 
imprisonment in their city abode. Ter- 
race above terrace the grassy slopes run 
up the hillside, traversed by narrow ser- 
pentine walks, and dotted here and there 
by little thatched garden houses, wood 
and bamboo, where the mikado and his 
attendants might take tea, and enjoy the 
different points of view across this Japan- 
ese Val d’Arno with its eastern Florence 
lighted up, tower and temple, castle and 
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palace, by the morning sun. Cherry- 
trees and maples, the former delighting 
the Japanese eye by the delicate tints of 
their abundant flowers in the spring-time 
(when, indeed, it was my good fortune to 
visit Shugaku), the latter by the gorgeous 
crimson of the unfolding leaves, are thick 
planted everywhere, but mostly in ave- 
nues by the winding margin of an artifi- 
cial lake, where miniature bridges and 
rock-work islands give somewhat of a 
Chinese character to the scene. On the 
highest ledge of the garden grounds a 
wooden pavilion} plain and unadorned 
like the other constructions here, has 
been skilfully placed so as to command 
through an opening between the giant 
pine trunks a complete bird’s-eye view of 
the city and plain of Kioto, girt in with 
its wooded amphitheatre of hills, except 
where it opens southward far away to the 
level lands of Osaka and the distant sea- 
coast. The day is fine, an Italian spring 
morning, and holiday-makers, shopmen 
apparently, artisans, day-laborers, and 
country-folk are strolling about at leisure 
through the imperial enclosures, admir- 
ing the flowers, gazing on the lovely pros- 
pect, or grouped by the water’s edge feed- 
ing certain huge golden carp, favored pets 
of the Japanese populace, with rice pel- 
lets purchased at a booth close by. Oth- 
ers are respectfully bowing their heads 
before an imageless shrine bosomed 
among the shrubs, and commemorative of 
some Japanese demigod of the mikado’s 
family. Gardens, walks, ponds, temples, 
pavilions, all are such for size and style 
as might be owned by any quiet-loving 
gentleman proprietor of orderly habits 
and good taste; anything less royal, less 
imperial, in the vulgar Asiatic or, only 
too frequently, European sense of the 
word, it would be difficult to imagine. 
The recreation grounds of the “ people’s 
emperor,” for such the mikado truly is, 
are as characteristically simple, as devoid 
of adventitious parade and circumstance, 
as are the official headquarters, the palace 
itself. 

But if content to pass the days of his 
mortal sojourn after this homely and, to 
use the stereotyped phrase, patriarchal 
fashion, the Shinto demigod will surely 
at least, when departing to take his place 
among his deified ancestors, the tutelary 
powers of Japan, leave to earth as memo- 
rial of his reign some gorgeous monu- 





of his greatness and virtues. Lesser 
rulers by far than the mikado of Japan do 
and have done so; and here in Dai-Nihon 
itself the tombs of the shoguns, mere 
military chiefs of usurped authority, and 
they themselves not sovereigns, but sub- 
jects by title, have made famous the bur- 
ial-grounds of Nikko, of Shiba, and Ny- 
eno with some of the choicest, if not, 
indeed, the very choicest marvels: of archi- 
tecture and skill. Not so the lords of 
the shoguns. At the town of Nara, cap- 
ital of the Yamato province, about thirty 
miles to the south of Kioto, and in its 
vicinity, is the favorite resting-place of 
the emperors; let us visit them there. 
Unfrequented by the sight-seeing tourist, 
some of them, indeed, almost unknown 
to his research, their graves are for the 
most part amid the fields, under the for- 
est trees of the wide land; but of one, 
the great ruler, Kai-kwa Tenno, fourth of 
the sun-descended line, and numbered 
among the demigods more than two 
thousand years ago, the tomb is yet to be 
seen just outside the town gates of Nara; 
and now, leaving the street lines behind 
us, we stand before it. An uncarved 
gateway of smooth, unpainted timber, a 
small, gravel-strewn space, wherein to 
offer up commemorative prayer, two tall 
lanterns of hewn but ungraven stone on 
either side, and beyond these a little 
earth-mound, thickly planted round with 
bamboo for screen, and on its summit a 
lofty pine-tree, overshadowing a single 
upright cube of uncarved, uninscribed, 
unornamented stone; no other memorial 
is there, no other needed. Si monumen- 
tum requiris, circumspice; the heaven 
and the earth of Japan are the monument 
of the mikado. 

We have seen Shinto in its imperial 
and political, let us now see it in its 
more strictly religious aspect; and from 
among the many shrines of Kioto let us 
select for our purpose that of “Inari no 
Yashiro,” on the eastern hill slopes that 
adjoin the town. “ This popular Shinto 
temple,” as we are informed by Mr. E. 
Satow in his excellent handbook, ‘the 
prototype of the thousand of Inari tem- 
ples scattered all over the country, was 
founded in A.D. 711, when the Goddess of 
Food is said to have first manifested her- 
self on the hill behind. The first temple 
consisted of three small chapels on the 
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Satow’s account, Omiyanome, a personifi- 
cation of the mikado’s palace, and another 
courtly god who met Ninigi no Mikoto, 
the grandson of the sun-goddess, when 
descending from heaven with the emblem- 
atic regalia, the mirror, the sword, and 
the stone, to inaugurate the imperial 
dynasty at Japan. To this divine trio, 
the harvest god, who here revealed him- 
self in the locally appropriate form of a 
crane carrying a grain of rice in his bill, 
and another deity, Oyashima no Kami by 
name, in whom all the islands of Japan 
are collectively personified, have for five 
hundred years past been added. The ex- 
isting structure, a wooden one, like all 
Shinto and most Buddhist temples in 
Japan, is about sixty years old; for ex- 
cept where fortresses are concerned, 
stone is rarely used as constructive mate- 
rial in this earthquake-shaken country. 
Such is the history in brief of Inari no 
Yashiro, or the “ Temple of the Rice- 
bearer,” whither, returning townwards 
from the imperial gardens, we now dircct 
our way. 

Running as though their very lives 
depended on it, and exchanging words of 
banter with each other and with those 
they meet on the road, our jin-riki-sha 
men have cleared the long wooden bridge 
across the straggling river-bed, and trav- 
ersed about two miles of suburb; the 
streets are not less broad and straight 
than those in the town itself, but the 
houses are lower and poorer-looking, the 
shops, among which I remark an extraor- 
dinary proportion of toy-stalls, indicating 
the neighborhood of a temple (for to pur- 
chase something wherewithal to amuse 
his children, seems to be an essential part 
of every Japanese father’s piety), are small, 
and the people who throng the way poorly 
clad, — many indeed, after the hardy 
Japanese fashion that so vividly recalls 
memories of old Greece, are nearly naked. 
Yet for all this there is no dirt, no squalor, 
no gloom, no hint of discomfort or dis- 
content. At last we arrive opposite toa 
tree-flanked opening between the shops 
on the left-hand side of the road, and a 
wide path spanned by a colossal foriz 
leading upward to the temple grounds 
beyond. 

A torii is a structure composed of 
a large cylindrical crossbeam, placed 
athwart two rounded wooden pillars 
slightly inclined inwards, with its ends 
projecting beyond them; a similar but 
smaller piece of wood, parallel with the 
upper one, unites the side-posts not far 





below the top cross-work. Originally 
these torii were always uncarved, though 
carefully smoothed, unpainted, and with- 
out any metal joinings; but in Jater times, 
when the simplicity of Shinto had been 
corrupted by Chino-Buddhist innovation, 
they were frequently made of stone, and 
even of brass; their dimensions vary from 
those of an ordinary gateway for foot-pas- 
sengers to thirty feet in height, with pro- 
portional width. No Shinto temple is 
without one, and they have often many 
torii in front; their purpose being, it is 
said, but whether rightly I know not, to 
serve as perches for the birds which ten- 
ant the sacred enclosure; for myself I 
never once saw a bird of any description, 
not even a crow, make such use of them. 
Groups of little torii, painted red, are 
often to be found arranged consecutively 
in avenues leading up to some retired 
Shinto shrine among the trees; indeed 
an idea of sacredness seems to attach 
itself to the form, though rather as a mat- 
ter of sentiment than precisely of wor- 
ship. 

Leaving our jin-riki-shas outside, we 
pass on foot under the entrance torii, and 
walk up a gently sloping pathway, broad 
and clean-swept, among the magnificent 
Japanese pines — cryptomeria the learned 
call them —that are invariably planted 
round every Shinto shrine, be it small or 
great. Soon we reach the foot of a lofty 
flight of stone steps, also well-kept and 
clean-swept; at the top of these a second 
torii adnmxts us in due course on to a 
grand plateau, where we are fronted by a 
spacious raised wooden shed, open on all 
sides, roofed with thatch — your only 
Shinto wear for roofage —and adorned, 
if adornment it can be called, by a bulky 
straw rope wound about the pillars, and 
by notched slips of white paper, pendent 
and fluttering from the eaves. There on 
high days and holidays is held the kagura 
dance, an ancient choragic performance, 
executed by two or more virgins, who, 
crowned with flowers and waving paper- 
festooned wands in their hands, like mod- 
est (if the adjective be not incongruous) 
columbines in a ballet, move in slow time 
along the stage, or weave mazy measures 
around each other in mystic convolutions ; 
how far, with reference to planetary cycles 
and epicycles, the investigators of myths, 
solar or stellar, may decide. Enough for 
the present that the dance is alike dec- 
orous and pretty. Beyond this shed are 
two temples, each dedicated to the same 
quinary of deities; the foremost one, on 
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a level with the kagura stage, being the 
less characteristic, we will pass it by in 
favor of the other shrine, placed rather 
higher up, and which shall be described 
in due course. On either side of the 
temple front are two stone foxes, the 
special emblems of the Inari, seated aloft 
each on a high pedestal, sacred but un- 
worshipped symbols, peculiar to the pre- 
siding deity of the place. More ordinary 
guardians of the shrine are two great 
stone dogs, of fanciful and rather leonine 
cut; in strict Shinto practice these, like 
everything else belonging to the temple, 
should be unpainted; in the instances be- 
fore us, however, the license of blue and 
green coloring has been admitted. One of 
these Lombardic-looking monsters, which 
does duty for a male, has its mouth open, 
the other, supposed to be a female, has hers 
close shut; a manifest anomaly, and in- 
tended, I suppose, to indicate what should 
be, rather than what is, in the ordinary 
course of nature. An ex-voto shed, and 
another wherein are kept certain sacred 
cars used in yearly processions, flank the 
temple. All about, sometimes ranged in 
lines plantation-like, sometimes grouped in 
clusters, stand innumerable stone lamps, 
offerings of the devout, each raised on a 
neat stone pillar varying from five to eight 
or ten feet in height ; the four-sided open- 
ing of the lantern is occasionally fash- 
ioned into a circle on the one side and a 
crescent on the other, doubtless to denote 
the sun and the moon; I have also ob- 
served, but much more rarely, a star-like 
aperture. It may be worth notice, be- 
cause a characteristic circumstance, that 
Shinto, as befits a system concerned ex- 
clusively with the powers and influence 
that act on the human, and more particu- 
larly the Japanese race, takes but little 
account of the stars, probably because too 
distant for its cognizance. Outside the 
temple, but close to it, are a few thatched 
sheds. In one of them sits a priest in 
ordinary secular dress ; near him are sev- 
eral neat little piles of very inartistic 
views of the place, where everything is 
explained, at good need, by Japanese su- 
perscriptions written all about the sketch, 
which is printed on the thinnest of paper, 
and a heap of tiny scrolls, whereon the 
names of the temple and of the guardian 
deity are inscribed; these he sells for a 
microscopic sum to whoever wills, as re- 
membrances of the place, and at the same 
time as titles toa continuance of the di- 
vine favor. For Japanese devotion, not in 
Shinto merely, but under whatever other 








form it may assume, is nothing if not lo- 
cal. In another shed refreshments, mostly 
sweets, are to be purchased, and more 
quaint ex-voto pictures, contemptuous of 
perspective and commemorative of won- 
drous deliverances from sickness or dan- 
ger, are hung up; but within the temple 
nothing of all this is permitted. 

What, then, does the shrine itself con- 
tain? What is it that these crowds of 
worshippers, many of them pilgrims from 
a considerable distance, have come to 
visit? Strictly, nay literally, the invisible. 
We have mounted a few more stone steps, 
and are now before the sanctuary of the 
five. It is a small, wooden, thatch-cov- 
ered building; the floor within is raised, 
and fully open to view, but its actual ac- 
cess is barred by a lowrailing and gate in 
front of the inner flight of stairs. Once 
a year, or more often if circumstances de- 
mand, this gate is opened to all. Shreds 
of white paper in alternate notches and 
wisps of clean straw fringe the eaves; a 
straw rope, so placed as when shaken to 
sound a gong, hangs down from the lintel 
over the entrance. The apartment — for 
it has no other appearance — within is 
laid down with the customary spotless 
white matting of a Japanese interior ; two 
or three small square cushions lie about 
for the priests to sit on during service- 
time; two or three wooden wands — 
gohet is their proper designation — bear- 
ing at one extremity pendants of notched 
paper, commonly white, but sometimes 
distinguished with green, blue, yellow, 
and red, are placed on the floor close by: 
on one side a small gong is suspended 
in a lacquered framework. At the farther 
end of the room stands a kind of altar, or 
cupboard rather, plain, unpainted wood 
like the rest; and on this are sometimes, 
but by no means invariably, placed two 
small sprigs of the sa#aki tree, a kind of 
cypress, known, I believe, to botanists by 
the name of Cleyera japonica, and held 
appropriate to divine worship as a symbol 
of purity; the tree itseif is somewhat 
rare, and thence it may be esteemed the 
more. Between these, on a simple wooden 
stand, is often to be seen a circular metal 
mirror, of a foot or more in diameter, an 
important, indeed the most important, 
emblem of Shinto, but the exact signifi- 
cance of which is matter of controversy ; 
the back of the mirror is not rarely cov- 
ered by a map, in metal relief, of some 
one or other Japanese province. Such a 
mirror is, I am told, kept in every Shinto 
temple, but is by no means always ex- 
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posed to view. Two, three, or more 
gohei wands are also laid on the shelf 
at the top. Within the hollow of the 
altar cupboard — which is, however, at no 
time opened to the public, very rarely 
even to sacerdotal inspection —are the 
objects, whatever they may be, in which 
the sacredness of the entire place is sup- 
posed to be incorporated and centred. 
But as none but the priests, nor they even 
except on the most solemn occasions, ever 
so much as pretend to see them, their 
nature, not to say their very existence, is 
uncertain; nor, according to pure and un- 
adulterated Shinto theory, is it by any 
means essential to worship. This is all ; 
and the holiest Shinto shrine in all Japan, 
those of Tse itself not excepted, has 
nothing more to show. 

Nor are the rites of Shinto worship 
less unpretentious than the temples where 
they are celebrated. One, two, or three 
priests in long white or slightly flowered 
robes, with square black biretta-like caps 
of thin gauze on their heads, each morn- 
ing take their place on the cushions in 
front of the altar; and there, wand in 
hand, recite a few formulas of prayer, ac- 
companied by an occasional note of the 
gong, after which they worship, bowing 
their heads, and disrobe themselves. 
Sometimes, though not often, a kagura 
dance is performed, the priests taking on 
themselves the musical accompaniment, if 
“musical”? be not a misnomer where a 
European ear could detect nothing in the 
least worthy of that adjective. Mean- 
while the laity stand outside the paling; 
each man having first performed the 
slight ablutions required by the ritual, 
rubs his hands together — an act of re- 
spect due to a superior presence — bows 
his head, strikes with the knotted straw 
rope twice or thrice on the gong sus- 
pended above, casts some trifling offering 
into a large open chest before the temple 
entrance, and puts up, most often in si- 
lence, a short extempore prayer for what- 
ever may happen to be the object of his 
desires; after which, bowing again, he 
steps aside to purchase a written amulet 
paper, such as I have described already ; 
or loiters a while beneath the shade of the 
sacred grove, as though to bring himself 
more completely under the guardian influ- 
ence of the local deity ; or, if so disposed, 
retires from the precincts altogether. 
Nor, even if he should be, as often hap- 
pens, a pilgrim from the farthest corner 
of Japan, and have measured many hun- 
dred miles from his home to the shrine, 
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is any other act or form of devotion in- 
cumbent on him, nor does he, secure in 
the efficacy of his once proffered petition, 
twice repeat the rite. Whatever may be 
true of other heathens (or Christians 
either for the nonce), these certainly do 
not think to be heard by their much speak- 
ing. 

We, too, will now quit the principal 
shrine, and stroll at leisure among the 
many lesser temples jotted over the sa- 
cred enclosure, which extends for about 
half a mile square in every direction from 
the road-level up to the mountain-tops, a 
thousand feet high or thereabouts, over- 
looking the plain of Kioto. Footpaths, 
ingeniously and solidly constructed, and 
kept with a neatness that might do honor 
to an English gentleman’s park, wind to 
right and left among the trees, connecting 
with each other the various spots which 
popular tradition delights to point out, 
and popular devotion to honor. Of these 
the most ancient are the three chapels 
already mentioned on the hill summit; 
but many others, of great though not 
equal antiquity, have perched themselves 
on the steep slopes, some shyly embo- 
somed in narrow dells by the side of cool 
fountains, while others have taken up 
more conspicuous positions, whence 
through tree and shrub they overlook the 
plain and the river; but no one without 
its own peculiar beauty of site. On all 
sides violets stud the tufted grass, great 
azalea clusters of scented pink burn like 
stray bonfires among the jutting rocks; 
far in heaven overhead arches the enlaced 
canopy of twisted pine branches; little 
rivulets, crystal pure, come tumbling down 
from the heights ; and cool breezes, light 
and life-giving as those of the Tuscan 
Apennines, rustle through the wood, and 
temper the heat of sunny May, else al- 
most excessive in this southerly clime. 
Sometimes, according as the fancy of 
Inari’s worshippers may have willed it 
so, we pass under whole avenues of red- 
painted, wooden torii, thick-placed side 
by side; then, turning a path corner, we 
suddenly find ourselves in presence of a 
neatly kept oratory, with a priest in his 
little hut on guard close by. After many 
windings among the ravines, and meeting 
or passing many a merry band of laugh- 
ing pilgrims — for the Japanese look on a 
visit to their gods much as they would on 
one to their yet flesh-invested friends, and 
are equally of a mind for fun in either 
case — we stand on a commanding height 
by the shrine of Kami no Jinga, “the 
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Oku no In or Holy of Holies,” says Mr. 
Satow, “ where a huge boulder marks the 
spot where the goddess made her first 
appearance inthe year 711.” The boul- 
der itself, a mass of volcanic tufa, forms 
the apex of the hill; it is protected by a 
neat stone paling, and further honored by 
a straw rope wound about it, and a liberal 
allowance of notched paper streamers, 
all white; while the special personality of 
the goddess who first selected it is an- 
nounced by two stone foxes keeping 
guard on either side of the smooth wood- 
en torii at the entrance. Two stone 
lanterns also flank the shrine, and a white 
banner flutters over it and guides visitors 
to the spot. Close by a bamboo frame- 
work, shaped like a screen, and divided 
by several cross-lines, bears suspended 
from it long rows of paper tickets, each 
inscribed with the name of a worshipper ; 
memoranda left with the deity to keep 
the petitions offered fresh in her mind. 
Besides this, which may appropriately be 
called the visiting-book of the goddess, 
an infinity of thin, wooden slips, pointed 
at the lower end, are stuck into the 
ground near the shrine, alongside the 
path leading to it, and indeed everywhere 
all over the hillside, with shreds of writ- 
ing attached to them, denoting the names 
of the deity whose good-will has been 
sought, and of the petitioner himself; 
their frequency combines, with the ex- 
treme neatness of the grounds, to give 
the entire enclosure somewhat of the ap- 
pearance of a carefully kept botanical 
garden on a large scale, with the names 
of the plants on tickets. How many anx- 
jous petitions are here recorded, how 
many answered, what a tale of fears and 
hopes, of desires, of sorrows, of expecta- 
tion, of disappointment, of gratitude, of 
life, of death, is registered here ! 

Many, far too many, writers about Jap- 
an, either from want of observation, or 
incapability to understand what they ob- 
served, have repeated parrot-like one after 
another the phrase, that “Shinto has no 
hold on the Japanese mind.” So far as I 
can judge, the crowds that daily worship 
at these temples, the countless petitions 
offered up there, the numerous monthly 
or yearly recurring pilgrimages, the local 
memorials purchased and treasured up in 
almost every house of Japan, appear to 
tell a very different tale. ‘ But the Jap- 
anese do not look as if they took their 
religion in earnest,” says some Western 
traveller, as he or she, standing by, 
watches with half-amused contempt the 





men and women of the land approach the 
open shrine amid talk and laughter, and 
after one or two inclinations of the head, 
rubbings of the hands, and a composed 
silence of a couple of minutes at the most, 
turn away to resume their scarce inter- 
rupted conversation and jest, with no 
trace of seriousness in manner or counte- 
nance to indicate where they have been 
or what they have done. Can, then, a 
religion exert much influence over its 
followers, that claims of them no more 
outward observance than this ? 

Precisely so, and in that very meagre- 
ness of outward ritual and observance is 
found the best proof that Shinto is even 
now as of old a living power in Japan. 
Where a belief is so thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into the nature of those who hold it 
as to be identified with it, but little is 
needed of set gesture or countenance, of 
studied preparation or prolonged rite. 
All these things are, rightly understood, 
mere appliances for the make-believe, or 
at best “with much pain attain to half- 
believe,” of those to whose inner heart 
the belief is external; the props and ad- 
juncts of a confessedly feeble faith; the 
artificial appliances to bring about that 
which of itself would not be. This test, 
applicable in its measure to every creed, 
is to none more applicable than to Shinto, 
which, it should be borne in mind, is in 
its ultimate expression nothing but the 
worship of existent nature, and is then 
best exemplified when nature herself at 
her best is best expressed. Simple ideas 
require but simple symbols ; that which is 
natural asks not much help from the arti- 
ficial; plain wood, white paper, straw 
bands, these and their like are enough 
where the creed is not so much written on 
the heart as it is the heart itself. Few 
and simple indeed were the symbols of 
Christianity in the days of its strength; 
the birth and growth of Christian decora- 
tion and art has kept steady pace with the 
decline of Christian belief as a living 
power among Western nations. Nor does 
the history of Islam, though in a field 
widely apart, teach a different lesson. 

For the results of Shinto we need only 
look on Japan herself; and on the won- 
derfully high degree of true civilization, 
that is of honor, of courage, of social 
self-respect, of regard for others, of rev- 
erence for authority, age, and learning, of 
delicate artistic sense and practice, of 
subordination, of organized government, 
of courtesy, of cleanliness, of industry, 
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of herself; look also on the ready flexi-| partly by an assumed and deceptive like- 
bility with which she takes up from other | ness supplanted Shinto in Japanese prac- 
nations whatever may profit her, not| tice, that it has largely contributed to the 
crudely, not unintelligently, but modify-| introduction of a caste system, of priest- 
ing, altering, improving, to suit her own | craft, of superstition, with the mental and 
circumstances and requirements. And | moral deterioration consequent on these 
this civilization of her own, not indeed the | things, and more especially among the 
civilization of railroads and machines, nor | foolish-minded and unwise of the upper 
that of speculators and stock exchanges, | and ruling classes in days gone by, is un- 
nor that even of capitalists and paupers, | happily true; nor less so that even now 
of luxurious ostentation at one end of the | it continues to exert, though with dimin- 
scale, and brutalizing degradation at the| ished power, and on a more restricted 


other, but the civilization of mind and 
morals, of art and beauty, of industry and 
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exerted in the days of Kobo Daishi, Ni- 


content, of subordination and labor, of} chiren, and the other great leaders of big- 


mutual kindliness, forbearance and help, 


otry and fanaticism in their day. This 


with its results many and great ones, face | too is, however, a daily lessening harm. 


even Sir Harry Parkes, she owes in all 
essentials not to China and Buddhism, 
not to Europe or America, not to Chris- 
tianity or materialism, but to herself and 
Shinto. True that to her innate capacity 
for developing that very civilization, to the 
qualities that rendered her by birthright 
what she is, she owes Shinto itself; its 
aspects, political and religious, are but the 
outcomings of the Japanese nature, the 
spontaneous growth of the soil. Japan- 
ese nationality and Shintoare in truth one 
thing — nay, the latter is to all intents 
the summed-up expression, the concen- 
trated essence of the former, living with 
its life, decaying with its decay, not to be 
divided from it but by death, the death of 
both. Born together, they will perish, if 
perish they must, together; the death- 
note as the birth-note of Shinto and Japan 
is one. 

To the still stranger assertion that 
“ Shinto has been completely superseded 
by Buddhism,” the one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three Shinto temples and shrines, 
in none of which Buddhism has the least 
art or part, scattered broadcast over Jap- 
an, together with what has been de- 
scribed, and can any day be verified by 
the most ordinary observation, of the 
popularity, nay, almost universality of the 
modes of worship connected with those 
shrines, may well be considered a suffi- 
cient and conclusive reply. Buddhist 
temples, many of them magnificent in 
size and gorgeous in decoration, and 
Buddhist priests with holy vows and 
shaven heads, do indeed abound in the 
land, but Shinto is so far from being su- 
perseded by them, that it gives many 
signs of probably superseding them itself 
in great measure before long. That Bud- 


Nor has the wrong wrought to Japan by 
Chino-Buddhism been without some com- 
pensating advantages, greater certainly 
than could be looked for from the inweav- 
ing of any other foreign strand into the 
national texture. 

W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
FAIRIES. 


IT seems almost impious to bring the 
fairies under the microscope of mytholog- 
ical science. These beings, kindly or 
malicious, hideous or beautiful, have never 
endured to be closely examined. The 
Scotch fairies were fabled to be mere 
shells, fair if viewed from the front, but 
hollow and horrible if seen with a re- 
verted eye. Their gold turned to withered 
leaves if handled too greedily, and Mélu- 
sine, with the jealousy of a true fairy, 
would not suffer her lovers to behold her 
charms unveiled. Yet science, unwarned 
by the fate of the fabled Count of Lusig- 
nan, insists on examining even the fairies, 
and on discovering, if possible, the origin 
of the widespread belief in these haif- 
human spectres. Perhaps there is not 
anything very definite to be discovered. 
The fairies are only the forms in which 
human caprice gives itself an outward 
shape ; fairyland, with its enchanted pal- 
aces and faithful lovers, is but the home 
of dreams and unsatisfied desires. An 
inquiry into the origin of the belief in 
fairies will prove little except the truism 
that human nature is everywhere the 
same, and everywhere is apt to clothe its 
wistful visions of a life more free and 
lovely and powerful than its own in the 





dhism has in past times partly corrupted, 


shapes of fanciful beings born, like Circe’s 
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bower-maidens, “of the wells, and of the 
woods, and of the holy rivers, which fleet 
forward into the salt sea.” We shall re- 
turn to the topic of our English fairy-lore, 
and try to show what a quaint compound 
it is of divers mythologies. In Scott’s 
excellent essay on the subject, prefixed 
to the ballad of “ Tamlane ” in the “ Bor- 
der Minstrelsy,” he begins by examining 
the fable of the northern dwarfs who dwell 
in the hollows of the hills, and are greatly 
skilled in metallurgy. The dwarfs forged 
the famous sword Tyrfing, which was 
never drawn without slaying a man, and 
which dealt the three dolorous strokes. 
Scott thinks the dwarf smiths may have 
been a distorted memory of the Finns, a 
race well skilled in mining and in the 
working of minerals. But we imagine 
that the Finns, like the Lapps, have them- 
selves the tradition of a happy, blameless, 
and skilful subterranean people. Whether 
these were Euskarians or not, it is cer- 
tainly bold to connect a Neolithic people 
with a fabled race whose specialty is skill 
in forging weapons of bronze or steel. 
The Fata, or Moipa, had one attribute in 
common with our fairies. They came to 
the birth of children, and gave them the 
gifts of destiny; they span, too, like the 
fairies in nursery tales. They span the web 
of good and evil fortune. The Moipac have 
these duties in Homer; but long ere Ho- 
mer’s time the same functions were per- 
formed by the Hathors of Egyptian folk- 
lore. The French fées, like a section of 
the Scotch fairies, are beautiful women of 
the woods and waters, fair, and with yel- 
low locks, like the New Zealand sea 
fairies, or with green tresses, like the 
Russian Rusalkas ; beautiful always, like 
the Servian Vila. “The hill was her 
mother, the dew her mother’s milk, the 
wild wind rocked her cradle.” The love 
of these fays is sometimes baneful to 
men, as in the Breton legend of the Sieur 
Nan. The New Caledonians have the 
same fairy-lore. A credible witness as- 
sured us that a Kaneka prophesied that 
his own death would follow, as it did, a 
few days after he had been the lover of 
one of the fairy women of the island. It 
does not need much fairy-lore to see how 
commonly the fays are women, in all 
respects unlike the short, dark women of 
a hostile race. Our fairies answer to the 
nereids of modern Greek superstition — 
airy shapes that dance on the hills, and 
allure young maidens to join their com- 
pany. Again, our fairies are curiously 





connected with the ancient classical myths 
of Hades. They have a kingdom under- 
ground, like Hades; they are ruled by a 
queen, like the subjects of the dread lady 
Persephone. The Middle Ages half con- 
sciously recognized this; thus Chaucer 
speaks of “ Pluto that is king of fayrie,” 
and of “Proserpine and all her faery.” 
In the old romance of Orfeo (Orpheus) 
the classical hero seeks his lost Eurydice, 
not in Hades, but in fairyland. Fairies 
and beings of the fairy order are essen- 
tially a popular superstition. Nothing 
prevents us from supposing that before 
there was a Greek literature, the Greek 
peasants had their stories of the under- 
world of faery, which stories poets later 
combined with other materials into the 
full-grown myths of Hades. However 
this may be, the Scotch Kirk, when Jane 
Weir was tried for witchcraft, recognized 
that “the fairy queen” was but another 
name for the lord of the under-world, the 
Devil. The result of this hasty inquiry 
is to prove, we think, or at least to sug- 
gest, that fairy mythology is a tissue of 
many threads of fancy. Fragments of 
history, half forgotten, may be woven into 
tales of skilled dwarfs, dwellers in myste- 
rious mines. A superstition less readily 
accounted for supplies imagination with 
nymphs and nereids, fatue and fées, lov- 
ers of mortal men as were Mélusine, 
Calypso, and the Queen of Faery who led 
the Rhymer into her own country, riding 
through rivers of slain men’s blood. Yet 
another, but kindred, superstition supplies 
the Fata and Moipa, the fairy godmothers, 
with the mystic birthday gifts, and the 
woven web of fortune. Once more we 
have the most graceful creations of man’s 
fancy, the soulless ladies of the sea and 
river, the mountains and the wells. Over 
the whole mass of tangled imaginations, 
the genius of Shakespeare, of Fletcher, of 
Herrick, of Homer, and Virgil has brood- 
ed, and produced Titania and Oberon, the 
Pixies, Calypso, and all the choir of The- 
tis and Cymodoce. Apart, again, from 
these are the wilder shapes of the wood- 
land, /amie@ who steal children, and the 
dreadful women of the night who wash 
the bodies of the dead by the moonlit 
shores of the rivers of France. These 
beings start from imaginative beginnings 
as rude and remote as the ancestral Zulu 
spirits which people African thickets, and 
are at last formed by popular and poetic 
fancy into the characters of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 





